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There  has  been  a strong  movement  in  higher  education  for  the  teaching  college 
of  the  past  to  become  the  learning  college  of  the  future.  The  time  has  come  for 
education  to  place  learning  first,  and  for  students  to  become  active  partners  in  the 
learning  process. 

Community  colleges  have  traditionally  employed  a large  number  of  part-time 
faculty  members.  Additionally,  the  contemporary  community  college  student  is  now  over 
the  age  of  25,  which  creates  a new  body  of  learners  with  unique  learning  needs.  Adult 
learners  are  more  self-directed  and  able  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning 
experiences.  Faculty  members  are  required  to  become  facilitators  of  learning  as  they 
assist  the  adult  learners  to  take  apart  and  put  together  the  types  of  learning  experiences 
that  give  their  lives  meaning. 

Most  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  the  community  college  have 
expertise  in  their  particular  discipline  but  may  have  received  no  training  in  andragogy. 
Faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  the  community  college  are  often  employed  full- 
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time  in  their  fields  and  have  less  contact  with  the  inner  workings  of  the  community 
college  system. 

This  study  surveyed  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  employed  by  two 
community  colleges  to  determine  their  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  of  students 
attending  community  colleges.  The  factors  that  were  examined  included  age,  gender, 
years  of  community  college  teaching  experience,  and  program  of  study  (AA  degree  or 
AS  degree).  These  factors  were  included,  as  previous  studies  have  indicated  that  they 
were  significant  in  faculty  members’  awareness  scores  of  the  principles  of  adult  learning. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  failed  to  report  a significant  difference  between  full-time 
faculty  members  and  part-time  faculty  members  in  their  awareness  of  adult  learning 
styles.  There  was  also  no  difference  in  scores  related  to  the  ages  of  the  respondents. 
Gender  was  significant  for  males  scoring  higher  than  females  on  the  survey.  Years  of 
community  college  teaching  experience  reported  no  significant  difference  in  awareness 
scores,  nor  did  program  of  study  taught.  Continuity  in  these  areas  is  required  to 
transform  the  teaching  institution  of  the  past  into  a learning  institution  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Rationale 

There  is  a challenge  for  society  and  higher  education  today  to  become 
more  student  focused.  Gabelnick  (1997)  believes  that  the  key  to  student  success  in  the 
future  will  be  the  idea  of  switching  from  a strategy  of  competitiveness  to  one  of 
collaboration.  The  future  trend  will  be  for  students  to  gain  skills  in  leadership, 
multicultural  awareness,  and  community  needs.  To  this  end,  faculty  members  will  be 
required  to  expand  their  roles  to  be  able  to  support  these  competencies.  The  role  of 
higher  education  will  include  the  support  of  faculty  development,  to  collaborate  within 
and  across  departments,  and  external  support. 

Plater  (1995)  identified  six  variables  as  the  major  forces  that  faculty  members 
face  as  the  cause  of  change  for  the  21st  century.  The  first  involves  students  and  their 
learning  needs.  Faculty  must  place  the  learning  objectives  of  the  students  ahead  of  their 
own  preferences  in  methods  of  instruction.  Faculty  must  begin  to  think  of  education  as  a 
product.  The  second  variable  concerns  the  use  of  technology  as  a means  of  learning. 
Student  learning  will  no  longer  depend  solely  on  faculty  teaching,  and  the  use  of 
technology  will  increase  instructor  time  and  productivity.  The  third  identified  variable 
concerns  client-based  problems,  which  also  encompass  society-based  issues.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  institution  to  determine  public  need  and  to  better  prepare  the  future 
workforce  and  citizenry.  This  will  involve  a major  restructuring  process  in  higher 
education.  The  fourth  variable  concerns  accountability.  A major  future  trend  for  faculty 
will  be  how  time  is  spent,  what  is  accomplished,  and  the  results  of  time  on  tasks  related 
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to  institutional  mission.  A fifth  variable  concerns  investment  of  resources  and  also  the 
competition  for  those  resources.  Future  decision  making  will  be  based  on 
cost/benefit/time  analysis.  The  use  of  faculty  time  must  mirror  the  mission  of  the 
institution.  The  sixth  variable  concerns  the  student  body.  The  institution  will  be 
responsible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nontraditional  student.  Education  is  the  means  of 
economic  and  social  improvement,  and  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  student  success. 
This  will  require  a reevaluation  of  education  as  to  where  it  will  fit  into  the  students’  lives. 

Many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  community  colleges  today  fall  under  the 
classification  of  nontraditional  students  or  adult  learners.  The  nontraditional  student  has 
been  identified  as  a person  older  than  24  years,  a commuter,  or  a part-time  student 
(Jeffreys,  1998;  Kim,  2002).  Innovative  strategies  must  be  created  to  enhance 
nontraditional  student  motivation,  as  these  students  pose  a challenge  to  traditional 
instructional  and  learning  styles.  It  is  imperative  for  faculty  members  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  students.  Learner  motivation  and  competence  must  be  addressed  (Wlodkowski, 
1993). 

Cognitive  ability  is  only  one  of  the  necessary  components  required  for  adult 
students  in  the  community  college  setting,  and  several  noncognitive  factors  have  been 
identified  as  threats  to  learning  if  they  are  not  identified  and  addressed.  These 
necessary  factors  include  a positive  self-concept,  realistic  self-appraisal  ability, 
understanding  and  dealing  with  diversity  issues,  the  acknowledgement  of  long-term 
goals  over  short-term  goals,  successful  leadership  skills,  community  service,  and 
cumulative  knowledge  acquired  in  the  chosen  field  (Kornguth,  Frisch,  Shovein,  & 
Williams,  1994). 

A contemporary  role  required  of  faculty  members  has  been  identified  as  the 
ability  to  create  spirit  within  their  classrooms,  and  it  is  this  spirit  that  will  empower  and 
engage  students  to  succeed  in  learning.  The  student  must  believe  that  education  is 
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relevant  for  the  present  or  for  the  future.  By  assisting  to  cultivate  spirit  in  the  student,  the 
faculty  member  will  also  cultivate  successful  learning  (Smith,  2000). 

It  is  imperative  for  higher  education  to  deal  with  the  common  problems  of  high 
attrition  rates  of  students  and  shrinking  budgets,  and  one  of  the  strategies  proposed  is 
by  the  use  of  learning  communities.  The  learning  community  concept  involves  grouping 
students  in  programs  of  study,  which  encourages  their  involvement  with  other  students 
and  with  faculty  members  (Churchill,  Reno,  & Batchelor,  1998).  Students  start 
coursework  together  as  a group  and  progress  through  a series  of  classes  while  building 
strong  interpersonal  contacts  through  shared  goals. 

If  faculty  members  are  to  become  truly  learning  centered,  they  must  have  the 
opportunity  for  faculty  development  in  order  to  realize  a higher  quality  of  learning.  Over 
the  past  decade,  seven  trends  have  been  identified  in  the  field  of  faculty  development  in 
the  community  college.  The  first  trend  concerns  the  pressure  to  improve  the  quality  of 
higher  education,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  second  trend  of  increasing  competition 
for  funding.  A rise  in  educational  consumerism  is  the  third  trend  while  changing  faculty 
demographics  is  the  fourth  trend.  A growing  diversity  in  the  student  body  is  a fifth  trend 
and  an  awareness  of  relevant  research  on  teaching  and  learning  is  the  sixth.  Finally,  a 
rising  level  of  faculty  development  expertise  is  the  seventh  trend  (Angelo,  1994). 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

There  are  societal  trends  affecting  higher  education  today.  The  demand  for 
public  accountability  is  high  on  the  list,  as  the  public  is  unwilling  to  pay  without  getting 
value  for  their  dollar.  Demographic  trends  are  changing  education  also  with  an  increase 
in  racial  and  ethnic  populations,  a shrinking  middle  class,  and  an  increase  in  aging  baby 
boomers  both  in  the  community  and  in  the  institution.  Students  today  demand  relevant 
courses  and  value  for  their  time  and  money.  No  longer  willing  to  sit  passively  in  the 
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classroom,  they  question  and  challenge  the  faculty  member  and  each  other  (Sullivan, 
1997). 

The  time  has  come  to  place  learning  first,  and  in  order  to  become  a true  learning 
college  the  institution  must  make  some  changes  (O’Banion,  1997).  Learning  must 
become  the  central  focus  and  students  must  become  active  partners  in  the  learning 
process.  The  focus  must  be  placed  on  learning  outcomes  and  on  creating  an 
environment  that  will  support  student  learning.  Every  member  of  the  college  community 
must  become  a learner  and  the  college  must  be  evaluated  for  methods  that  foster 
student  learning  (McPhail,  Heacock,  & Linck,  2001). 

For  the  community  college  to  become  a true  learning  college,  all  faculty  members 
must  be  knowledgeable  about  the  needs  and  principles  of  adult  learners.  In  addition, 
faculty  members  must  be  able  to  apply  these  principles  to  their  classrooms  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  adult  learner  achieves  personal  learning  goals.  Additionally, 
community  colleges  employ  a large  number  of  part-time  faculty  members,  and  these 
faculty  members  may  not  be  knowledgeable  about  the  concept  of  placing  learning  first. 
Knowledge  and  application  of  innovative  teaching  and  learning  strategies  are  imperative 
for  all  faculty  members,  both  full-time  and  part-time. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  faculty  members  at  two  community 
colleges  in  relation  to  faculty  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles.  In  order  to  become  a 
true  learning  college,  the  community  college  must  strive  to  individualize  education  for  a 
diverse  student  body  (Levine,  2000).  The  study  also  examined  the  difference  between 
part-time  faculty  members  and  full-time  faculty  members  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  understanding  of  adult  learning  styles  for  these  two  groups. 

Two  community  colleges  in  Florida  were  studied  that  were  comparable  in  size, 
number  of  students  enrolled,  and  numbers  of  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members. 
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Within  these  two  community  colleges,  two  programs  of  study  were  addressed,  Associate 
of  Science  degree  and  Associate  of  Arts  degree.  The  two  programs  of  study  at  the  two 
participating  community  colleges  were  examined  regarding  faculty  awareness  of  adult 
learning  styles  as  measured  by  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS) 
questionnaire. 

An  earlier  study  by  Ruehl  (2000)  surveyed  full-time  and  part-time  instructors  in 
one  community  college  to  determine  their  awareness  of  the  needs  of  adult  learners  and 
the  application  of  this  knowledge  by  faculty  members  to  the  classroom  learning 
experience.  Her  study  failed  to  show  a significant  relationship  between  the  awareness  of 
adult  learning  styles  and  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  the  classroom  setting 
between  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members.  To  institute  the  change  from  a teaching 
institution  to  a learning  institution,  faculty  members  must  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  adult  learner. 

Research  Question 

In  this  dissertation,  the  following  question  was  asked: 

Is  there  a difference  in  PALS  scores  related  to  age,  gender,  program  of  study, 
and  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience  in  part-time  and  full-time 
community  college  faculty? 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  community  college  has  evolved  since  its  inception  to  a complex 
organization.  The  community  college  of  today  offers  more  to  the  student  in  a wide  variety 
of  credit  and  noncredit  classes  and  in  occupational/vocational  educational  disciplines 
(Eisner,  2001).  Additionally,  the  community  college  is  committed  to  the  development  of 
continuing  education  units,  instructional  technology  centers,  and  centers  for  teaching 
excellence  (Amey,  VanDerLinden,  & Brown,  2002;  Seybert,  2002). 
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Community  colleges  currently  constitute  approximately  28%  of  all  colleges  in  the 
United  States  and  enroll  37%  of  the  students  (Pascarella,  1999).  With  the  percentage  of 
community  college  students  in  the  nontraditional  category,  there  is  a need  to  meet  their 
diverse  needs  and  to  provide  a high  quality  educational  experience.  Meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  these  nontraditional  students  has  been  researched  extensively 
(Harris,  Rouseff-Baker,  & Treat,  2002;  O’Banion,  1995;  Roueche  & Roueche,  2000). 
More  research  is  needed,  however,  to  determine  if  there  is  a difference  between  part- 
time  and  full-time  faculty  members  in  their  utilization  of  innovative  teaching  strategies  in 
the  classroom. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  were  defined  for  the  purpose  of  this  study: 

Critical  thinking  is  the  ability  to  think  critically  as  a dynamic  process  that  requires 
the  student  to  synthesize  information,  examine  assumptions,  identify  patterns,  predict 
outcomes,  and  choose  actions  (Feingold  & Perlich,  1999). 

Nontraditional  student  (also  referred  to  as  adult  learner)  is  one  who  meets  at 
least  one  of  the  following  criteria:  older  than  24  years,  a commuter,  a part-time  student, 
or  has  dependent  children  (Jeffreys,  1998;  Kim,  2002). 

Part-time  faculty  member  is  a community  college  instructor  who  teaches  less 
than  10  credit  hours  per  semester,  is  not  required  to  have  office  hours,  is  paid  an  hourly 
wage,  and  receives  no  benefits  related  to  health  care  or  retirement. 

Full-time  faculty  member  is  a community  college  instructor  who  teaches  a 
minimum  of  10  credit  hours  per  semester,  is  required  to  schedule  a minimum  of  5 office 
hours  weekly,  earns  a salary,  and  receives  health  care  and  retirement  benefits. 

Learning  communities  are  linked-together  courses  around  a theme  that  students 
attend  as  a group.  The  students  are  able  to  experience  greater  coherence  in  what  they 
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are  learning  as  well  as  increased  levels  of  interaction  with  faculty  members  and  other 
students  (Matthews  & Smith,  1996). 

Faculty  development  included  the  activities  and  instruction  that  assist  faculty 
members  to  develop  the  skills  and  strategies  that  are  necessary  to  provide  effective 
instruction  that  will  promote  learning  (Murray,  2002). 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  study  investigated  the  differences  between  two  community  college  programs 
of  study  in  relation  to  faculty  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles.  Two  community  colleges 
in  Florida  were  studied  to  obtain  the  information.  Chapter  1 offers  an  introduction  to  the 
background  information  on  adult  education  and  the  faculty  members'  role  in  promoting 
the  learning  college  and  meeting  student  needs  through  an  awareness  of  adult  learning 
styles  and  the  unique  needs  of  adult  learners.  A review  of  the  literature  follows  in 
Chapter  2.  The  methodology  used  for  investigation  is  described  in  Chapter  3.  The  study 
results  and  a discussion  of  the  results  follow  in  Chapter  4.  Chapter  5 consists  of 
conclusions,  implications,  and  recommendations  for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  differences  between  two 
community  college  programs  of  study  in  relation  to  faculty  awareness  of  adult  learning 
styles.  The  effects  of  age,  gender,  and  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience 
were  evaluated  to  determine  their  influence  upon  faculty  members’  awareness  of  adult 
learning  styles  in  the  classroom.  This  chapter  provides  a review  of  the  literature,  which 
begins  with  a historical  overview  of  the  development  of  adult  education  in  the  United 
States,  and  continues  by  examining  the  nature  of  the  adult  learner.  Factors  of  successful 
student  learning  and  achievement  that  have  been  identified  in  community  college 
students  are  offered  and  followed  by  the  learning  college  concept.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  a review  of  studies  on  adult  learning,  studies  conducted  using  the 
Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale,  and  studies  on  faculty  members. 

Historical  Overview  of  Adult  Education 

The  years  following  the  Second  World  War  have  become  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  adult  education.  The  International  Conference  on  Adult  Education  took 
place  in  Elsinore,  Denmark,  in  1949.  The  objectives  that  were  formulated  during  that 
conference  became  the  hallmark  for  adult  education  that  remains  valid  today.  These 
objectives  included  institutional  problems  and  organization,  methods  and  techniques  of 
instruction,  and  establishing  international  collaboration  (Bhola,  1989).  By  the  time  that 
the  second  World  Conference  on  Adult  Education  was  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in 
1960,  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  world.  The  issue  of  inequality  as  a factor  in 
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adult  education  was  identified,  as  was  alienation  and  isolation  in  a highly  technological 
society  (Bhola,  1989). 

Interestingly  enough,  as  early  as  1924,  the  most  active  force  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  was  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  City.  In  order  to  achieve  the  goals 
that  the  corporation  had  identified  for  adult  education,  the  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education  (AAAE)  was  organized.  Even  though  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was  founded 
as  a philanthropic  organization,  Andrew  Carnegie  believed  that  knowledge  must  be 
advanced  and  made  available  to  the  largest  number  of  people  possible  (Stubblefield, 
1988). 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  act  passed  for  modern  day  education  was  the 
federal  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862,  which  established  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  to  teach  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  (Davis  & Botkin,  1994).  The  Morrill 
Act  led  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural  extension  programs  and  led  to  the  beginning 
of  modern  farming  in  the  United  States.  The  initial  goal  of  the  Morrill  Act  was  to  donate 
enough  public  land  or  its  equivalent  for  one  college  in  every  state.  Through  this 
legislation,  a legacy  was  established  that  education  should  be  open  to  all  and  focused 
on  learning  applicable  to  an  identified  economic  need. 

A second  historic  piece  of  legislation  was  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  (Gl 
Bill)  of  1944,  which  provided  stipends  for  veterans  who  attended  postsecondary 
institutions.  The  original  idea  behind  the  bill  and  its  lasting  iegacy  was  to  provide  higher 
educational  benefits  to  students  without  regard  to  gender,  ethnicity,  creed,  or  religion 
(Cofer&  Somers,  2001). 

The  Higher  Education  Act  was  initially  adopted  in  1965  and  was  designed  to 
meet  national  education  needs  for  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  be  able 
to  go  to  college.  This  financial  aid  program  has  undergone  various  amendments,  but  its 
initial  purpose  has  remained  intact  (Hannah,  1996).  The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
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Education  Act  in  1992  resulted  in  a significant  shift  in  policy  to  promote  access  to  higher 
education  through  ensured  loans  regardless  of  family  income. 

In  order  to  educate  adults  effectively,  the  educator  must  be  willing  to  make  a shift 
in  focus.  The  means  rather  than  the  end  must  become  the  focus  along  with  the 
principles  behind  the  skills.  The  educator  of  adults  must  learn  to  teach  with,  not  to  the 
student.  Programs  and  courses  must  be  planned  with  an  emphasis  on  the  theoretical 
nature  of  the  discipline  as  related  to  the  philosophy  of  education  (Elias  & Merriam, 

1995). 

The  community  college  became  important  in  the  training  of  adults  as  the  need  for 
upward  mobility  and  the  growing  power  of  external  authority  over  life  became  more 
prominent.  The  demand  for  access  to  higher  education  was  a need  to  be  fulfilled,  both 
for  the  worker  and  for  industry  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1996).  The  types  of  students  who 
attend  community  colleges  have  changed  as  well,  with  the  student  of  today  being  older, 
receiving  more  financial  aid,  and  attending  classes  on  a part-time  basis  (Cohen  & 

Brawer,  1996). 

The  community  college  became  adept  at  providing  opportunities  for  learning  for 
every  person,  regardless  of  his/her  preparation  and  training.  Their  first  major  focus  was 
to  extend  educational  opportunity  to  all.  The  availability  of  the  institution  to  the  populace 
within  the  community,  the  open  admission  policy  to  all  and  the  affordability  of  the 
educational  experience  accomplished  this.  The  second  major  focus  was  to  value 
diversity,  which  is  accomplished  by  embracing  differences  in  age,  ethnic  neighborhood, 
and  income  (Witt,  Wattenbarger,  Gollattscheck,  & Suppiger,  1994). 

Adults  and  children  approach  learning  from  different  perspectives  and  for 
different  reasons,  and  this  development  takes  on  a dimension  of  its  own.  Children 
develop  as  learners  dependently,  as  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  setting  the  pace  and 
the  environment  for  the  learning.  Adults  develop  as  learners  related  to  change  in 
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attitudes,  values,  and  understandings  as  a result  of  experiences  with  the  environment, 
which  occur  over  time.  These  aspects  of  development  include  interaction  with  the 
environment,  a cycle  of  differentiation  and  integration,  a variable  process  related  to  time 
frame,  and  the  ability  to  reframe  experiences  (Taylor,  Marienau,  & Fiddler,  2000). 

It  is  imperative  today  to  promote  learning  that  will  last  and  become  continual  and 
effective.  Vaiil  (1996)  believed  that  learning  must  become  a way  of  being  so  that  the 
learner  is  always  prepared  and  able  to  survive  the  surprises  and  unexpected  problems 
that  continuously  occur.  In  order  to  embrace  learning  in  a continuous  fashion,  the  learner 
must  be  self-directed  and  in  control  over  the  purposes,  content,  form,  and  pace  of  the 
learning  process.  The  learner  must  also  be  creative  in  order  to  explore  the  meaning  that 
the  learning  goal  has  for  them  while  discovering  that  the  meaning  is  a part  of  the  actual 
learning  experience. 

The  Nature  of  the  Adult  Learner 

What  has  been  discovered  about  the  nature  of  the  adult  learner  has  been 
considered  relatively  new  and  takes  mental  inquiry  into  consideration.  Teaching  and 
learning  for  the  adult  has  become  an  evolving  process.  The  ancient  Chinese  and 
Hebrews  invented  the  case  method  in  which  the  leader  or  other  member  describes  a 
situation,  often  in  story  format,  and  the  group  explores  the  situation  and  possible 
outcomes.  The  Greeks  invented  Socratic  dialogue  in  which  the  leader  poses  a question 
or  dilemma  and  the  group  members  consult  one  another  to  pool  their  thinking  and  past 
experiences  to  seek  a solution  to  the  problem.  The  Roman  people  utilized  confrontation 
in  which  group  members  were  challenged  and  forced  to  declare  positions  and  solutions 
and  to  defend  them  (Knowles,  1998). 

The  adult  learner  needs  to  feel  the  motivation  to  learn,  and  this  motivation  takes 
place  on  various  levels.  The  adult  learner  must  first  want  to  learn,  and  this  learning  must 
have  value  for  them.  If  there  is  no  motivation  to  learn,  learning  will  not  take  place 
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(Wlodkowski,  1993).  In  addition,  there  are  identified  barriers  to  learning  for  the  adult,  with 
these  being  poor  educational  background  and  the  belief  that  the  learner  is  too  old  to 
attempt  new  learning  pursuits  (Wlodkowski,  1993). 

Additional  barriers  to  learning  that  have  been  identified  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present  include  time  and  money  (Cross,  1981).  These  are  situational  barriers,  which 
lead  all  other  barriers  by  substantial  margins.  Many  students  who  encounter  such 
obstacles  will  abandon  their  educational  pursuits  instead  of  search  for  solutions  in  order 
to  persist. 

Adult  learners  have  needs  that  are  different  from  the  traditional  younger  student. 
The  older  adult  learner  has  accumulated  various  experiences  over  a lifetime,  has 
developed  personal  philosophies  and  values,  and  has  identified  different  priorities. 
Wenzel-Miller  (1996)  identified  two  types  of  intelligence.  Fluid  intelligence  consists  of 
short-term  memory,  the  ability  to  identify  complex  relationships,  and  the  ability  to  engage 
in  abstract  reasoning.  Crystallized  intelligence  consists  of  long-term  memory  and  the 
ability  to  identify  relationships  based  on  pervious,  cumulative  data.  Fluid  intelligence  is 
dominant  throughout  adolescence  and  declines  during  adulthood,  where  crystallized 
intelligence  increases  throughout  the  adult  years  (Wenzel-Miller,  1996). 

Malcolm  Knowles  began  his  study  of  adult  learners  in  1935  and  published  his 
first  book  on  andragogy  in  1970.  Andragogy  is  defined  according  to  the  body  of 
knowledge  and  technology  related  to  adult  learning.  Knowles  studied  many  theories  of 
adult  learning  and  proposed  a new  approach  under  the  andragogical  model,  which 
addresses  certain  assumptions.  The  first  assumption  is  that  the  learner  is  self-directed. 
The  adult  learner  accepts  responsibility  for  his  own  life  and  for  his  own  learning.  In 
addition,  he  develops  a need  to  be  perceived  by  others  as  being  capable  of  self- 
direction.  A second  assumption  considers  the  learner’s  experience.  Adult  learners  enter 
into  education  with  a wide  variety  of  experiences  and  greater  numbers  of  experiences 
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than  do  younger  learners.  A greater  emphasis  is  placed  then  on  group  discussions, 
problem-solving  projects,  and  simulation  exercises  for  adults  in  order  to  enhance  the 
learning  experiences  of  all  students.  Adults  become  ready  to  learn  when  they  experience 
a need  to  know  or  to  do  something  that  will  enhance  their  performance  is  a third 
assumption.  They  have  identified  a gap  between  where  they  are  currently  and  where  it  is 
that  they  want  to  be.  Because  adults  are  motivated  to  learn  after  they  experience  a 
specific  need  in  their  lives,  they  enter  into  educational  experiences  with  a specific  goal  to 
learning.  The  fourth  assumption  is  that  adults  do  not  learn  simply  for  the  sake  of 
learning.  They  learn  to  be  able  to  enhance  performance,  problem  solve,  or  to  find  a more 
satisfying  way  of  life.  A third  assumption  regards  motivation.  The  adult  learner  will 
respond  to  external  motivators  such  as  a new  job  or  salary  increase,  but  the  more 
intense  motivators  are  internal.  These  include  self-esteem,  recognition,  and  self- 
actualization  (Knowles,  1984). 

Davenport  and  Davenport  (1985)  discussed  Knowles’  approach  to  adult  learning 
utilizing  the  andragogical  versus  pedagogical  framework.  Knowles  proposed  four 
assumptions,  which  distinguish  the  adult  learner  from  the  child  learner.  The  first 
assumption  concerns  the  maturity  of  the  learner.  As  a person  matures,  his  self-concept 
progresses  from  dependency  to  self-direction.  The  second  assumption  builds  on  the  first 
in  that  the  maturity  of  the  person  yields  experiences  that  will  also  become  a source  for 
learning.  The  third  assumption  concerns  readiness  to  learn  related  to  the  person’s 
perceived  roles,  and  the  fourth  assumption  includes  the  idea  that  maturity  of  the  adult 
learner  will  yield  more  problem-centered  learning  and  less  subject-centered  learning. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  adult  learner  to  seek  direction  for  their  learning  process 
when  they  lack  the  necessary  skills  or  knowledge  to  make  informed  choices  or  when 
they  are  unable  to  be  self-directed.  Pratt  (1988)  described  four  categories  of  adult 
learners.  The  first  category  represents  high  learner  dependency  in  which  learners  need 
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direction  and  support.  These  learners  lack  the  relevant  knowledge  or  skill  competence 
for  goal  achievement,  or  they  lack  the  experience,  motivation,  or  self-confidence.  The 
second  category  consists  of  learners  needing  direction  only.  These  learners  have 
commitment  and  confidence  but  are  lacking  in  competence.  Learners  needing  support 
but  who  are  self-directing  make  up  the  third  category.  These  learners  already  possess 
experience  and  information,  but  they  also  have  a strong  psychological  need  for  support 
to  promote  their  willingness  to  engage  in  collaboration.  The  fourth  category  consists  of 
learners  who  are  capable  of  providing  their  own  direction  and  support.  These  learners 
can  direct  and  support  their  own  learning  and  are  willing  to  take  control  of  and 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning  experiences. 

The  role  of  faculty  members  in  the  development  of  adult  learners  is  also  being 
stressed  by  putting  andragogy  into  perspective  and  taking  on  a role  of  facilitator  of 
learning.  This  role  of  facilitator  assists  the  adult  learner  to  take  apart  and  put  together  the 
types  of  learning  experiences  that  give  their  lives  meaning.  Taylor,  Marienau,  and 
Fiddler  (2000)  suggested  that  the  faculty  role  consists  of  six  subsections.  The  first 
subsection  involves  preparing  the  learner  adequately  for  the  educational  journey.  This 
includes  not  downplaying  the  difficulties  of  the  learning  experience  while  keeping  up  the 
learner’s  enthusiasm  when  the  process  becomes  difficult.  To  be  able  to  blaze  the  trail  is 
the  second  subset.  The  faculty  members  realize  that  each  student  has  a different 
learning  style,  and  proposes  several  pathways  for  arriving  at  the  end  result  and  marking 
stages  as  they  are  accomplished.  The  faculty  member  must  also  provide  a map,  which  is 
the  third  subset.  The  learner  must  understand  the  process  of  change  and  growth,  which 
may  cause  emotional  fluctuations,  and  to  engage  in  self-evaluation  and  self-reflection. 
Allowing  the  learner  to  set  the  pace  for  the  learning  experience  is  the  fourth  subset.  It  is 
up  to  the  learners  to  set  the  pace  for  their  learning  development  and  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  move  forward.  If  they  make  the  decision  to  not  move  forward,  the  faculty 
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member  must  realize  that  the  decision  must  be  honored  and  that  the  students  may 
return  to  the  educational  experience  at  a later  date.  Providing  a lifeline  is  the  fifth  subset. 
The  faculty  member  must  be  available  to  the  learners  and  to  be  able  to  listen  without 
rendering  personal  opinion.  Finally,  support  and  challenge  is  the  sixth  subset,  and 
learners  who  receive  support  and  challenge  in  their  learning  experiences  experience 
developmental  growth.  Students  must  be  pushed  beyond  their  comfort  levels  in  order  to 
do  better  quality  work. 

Kelly  (1997)  suggested  that  it  is  important  to  identify  the  learning  needs  of  the 
adult  learner  and  to  help  them  to  make  the  transition  from  novice  to  expert  learner.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  the 
expert  learner  accumulates  but  rather  the  organization  and  integration  of  that 
knowledge.  The  expert  learner  is  more  able  to  access  and  utilize  that  knowledge. 

The  progression  from  novice  to  expert  reflects  a change  in  three  aspects  of 
performance.  First  must  come  a shift  from  the  reliance  on  abstract  principles  to  concrete 
working  experiences.  Next,  the  learner  must  shift  from  seeing  situations  as  unrelated  to 
each  other  to  seeing  situations  as  part  of  a whole.  The  third  shift  comes  when  the 
learner  becomes  professional  enough  to  make  the  change  from  detached  observer  to 
involved  performer  (Daley,  1999). 

In  order  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  adult  learner,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
attention  must  be  directed  toward  the  assessment  of  learning  style.  Learning  style 
preference  relates  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  individuals  for  conditions  of  learning  as  well 
as  a preference  for  learning  strategies.  Linares  (1999)  described  four  learning  styles 
included  in  the  experiential  learning  model  and  embraced  by  adult  students  in  the 
community  college.  The  first  learning  style  is  converger,  and  this  style  includes  students 
who  are  adept  at  abstract  conceptualization  and  active  experimentation.  They  have 
strong  problem-solving  and  decision-making  skills  and  prefer  dealing  with  technical  tasks 
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rather  than  interpersonal  issues.  The  diverger  is  a student  who  places  emphasis  on 
concrete  experiences  and  reflective  observation  and  has  an  awareness  of  meaning  and 
values.  The  student  who  places  an  emphasis  on  abstract  conceptualization  and 
reflective  observation  is  an  assimilator  and  is  adept  at  inductive  reasoning.  The 
accommodator  is  a student  who  relies  upon  concrete  experiences  and  active 
experimentation  and  has  a propensity  for  getting  the  job  done.  Many  students  enrolled  in 
occupational  programs  of  study  embrace  the  diverger  model,  as  they  have  a tendency  to 
be  concrete  and  reflective  as  well  as  being  people  and  feeling  oriented. 

Faculty  members  do  not  always  take  a variety  of  student’s  learning  styles  into 
consideration  when  planning  classroom  learning  strategies,  and  students  may  have 
difficulty  adapting  to  the  teaching  strategies.  Duncan  (1996)  suggested  that  faculty 
members  must  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  to  teach  individually  by 
conducting  their  classrooms  accordingly  in  order  to  stimulate  each  type  of  learning  style. 
Less  time  spent  in  the  lecture  hall  and  more  hands-on  clinical  types  of  experiences  are 
necessary  to  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  build  on  past  experiences  and  to 
examine  ideas  and  discuss  them  with  teachers  and  peers  (Oermann,  1994). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  effective  teaching  and  learning  occurs  in  adult 
learners  when  student-faculty  contact  is  encouraged,  cooperation  among  students  and 
active  learning  are  encouraged,  prompt  feedback  is  given,  and  time  on  task  is 
emphasized.  In  addition,  high  expectations  are  communicated  to  the  student,  and 
respect  is  given  to  diverse  talents  and  ways  of  learning  (Chickering  & Gamson,  1987). 
While  each  principle  may  be  used  individually,  the  effectiveness  of  the  learning 
experience  is  multiplied  when  all  are  used  to  enhance  the  learning  experience. 
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Factors  of  Successful  Student  Learning  and  Achievement 
in  the  Community  College 

Predicting  academic  performance  in  the  community  college  is  complex.  The  two 
most  commonly  utilized  predictive  measures  of  a student’s  college  academic 
performance  are  the  grade  point  average  (GPA)  earned  during  the  high  school  years 
and  aptitude  tests  administered  during  high  school  or  as  an  entry  test  into  college 
(Smittle,  1995).  It  has  been  argued  that  with  the  open  door  policy  of  the  community 
college  and  the  poor  test  taking  skills  of  many  of  its  students,  assessment  and 
placement  policies  need  to  be  adjusted  accordingly.  Many  community  college  students 
do  not  enroll  immediately  after  graduating  from  high  school.  These  students  require 
effective  assessment  of  their  self-concepts,  motivation,  study  skills,  and  educational 
goals  as  well  as  assessment  of  their  GPAs  and  entrance  testing  data  (Roueche  & 
Roueche,  1993). 

Osborne  (1997)  agreed  with  the  concept  that  GPA  assessment  is  not  enough 
and  that  the  community  college  student  must  also  identify  with  academic  endeavors. 
Students  who  identify  with  academics  experience  more  positive  academic  outcomes, 
while  students  who  fail  to  identify  with  academics  experience  more  problem  behavior, 
absenteeism  from  classes,  and  dropping  out. 

While  GPA  is  an  important  predictor  of  student  success,  it  is  considered  to  be 
componential  intelligence,  which  is  the  ability  of  the  student  to  interpret  and  define 
information  in  a structured  context.  Of  importance  also  is  contextual  and  experiential 
intelligence.  Contextual  intelligence  refers  to  the  ability  to  advise  others,  while 
experiential  intelligence  consists  of  the  ability  to  see  various  viewpoints,  to  be  able  to 
interpret  the  information,  and  to  propose  practical  solutions  to  the  problems  (Ting  & 
Robinson,  1998).  Ting  and  Robinson  (1998)  also  identified  student  personal 
development  qualities  that  are  related  to  student  success  and  persistence.  These 
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qualities  include  taking  responsibility  for  one’s  behavior,  improving  leadership  skills, 
coping  with  change,  handling  stress,  time  management,  and  self-discipline. 

Mouw  and  Khanna  (1993)  agreed  that  GPA  is  only  one  predictor  of  success  in 
college  and  is  not  always  valid.  Some  students  who  enter  college  with  high  GPAs  will 
fail,  while  some  students  having  low  GPAs  will  persist  and  succeed.  Two  personal  traits, 
ability  and  willingness,  generally  characterize  success  in  college  and  should  be 
considered  along  with  academic  skills. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  students  give  for  leaving  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Often  the  student  lacks  commitment  to  a program  of  study  or  did  not  identify 
clear  career  goals.  Employment  conflicts  remain  a significant  factor  with  72%  of 
community  college  students  employed  full-time  while  attending  classes  (Fralick,  1993). 

Students  who  engage  in  active  learning  experiences  while  enrolled  in  institutions 
of  higher  education  have  the  tendency  to  persist  in  their  academic  endeavors.  Active 
learning  behaviors  traditionally  utilized  in  classroom  settings  include  class  discussions, 
knowledge  level  examination  questions,  group  projects  and  discussions,  and  higher 
order  thinking  activities  (Braxton,  Milem,  & Sullivan,  2000).  These  learning  experiences 
assist  the  student  to  achieve  social  integration  into  the  learning  process.  An  additional 
factor  to  this  integration  process  includes  interactions  with  faculty  members. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  relationship  of  students  and  faculty  members 
and  the  importance  a positive  relationship  has  with  student  persistence  in  higher 
education.  Initially,  community  colleges  were  excluded  from  the  studies  because  of  the 
majority  of  students  who  commute  and  only  attend  part-time.  There  is  now  strong 
evidence  that  students  benefit  from  a strong  and  positive  relationship  with  faculty 
members  regardless  of  the  type  of  institution  attended  (Hagedorn,  Rodriguez,  Hocevar, 

& Fillpot,  2001). 
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There  has  been  criticism  that  the  community  college  student  is  not  held 
accountable  for  his  or  her  own  learning  experience.  The  student  receives  too  much 
nurturing  and  over  protection  from  the  faculty  members,  which  boosts  the  student’s 
confidence  helping  to  ensure  early  success  in  the  learning  environment  (Terenzini  & 
Pascarella,  1994).  It  is  argued  that  once  these  students  leave  the  community  college, 
they  will  not  be  as  nurtured  and  receive  as  personal  attention  in  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  and,  consequently,  will  not  perform  as  well  in  upper  level  course  work 
(Carlan  & Byxbe,  2000).  Gleazer  (1980)  argued  against  this  concept,  believing  that  the 
student  who  enjoys  academic  success  in  the  community  college  will  have  a strong 
foundation  to  become  a candidate  for  successful  lifelong  education. 

The  Learning  College  Concept 

There  is  a movement  in  higher  education  for  institutions  to  become  more  learning 
centered  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  rather  than  teaching  (Flynn,  1999). 
This  places  the  responsibility  for  learning  on  the  student  and  redefines  the  role  of  the 
faculty  members.  Many  institutions  are  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  to 
provide  learning  experiences  at  times  and  locations  that  are  convenient  to  the  student 
(O’Banion,  1995-96).  The  benefits  to  the  student  with  the  learning  college  concept 
include  greater  levels  of  student  success,  greater  levels  of  student  retention,  and 
meeting  the  academic  and  social  needs  of  the  student. 

In  order  to  place  learning  first,  priorities  in  higher  education  must  be  addressed. 
The  first  priority  is  to  clarify  the  curriculum  related  to  liberal  arts  with  a universal  list  of 
core  courses.  In  addition  to  clarifying  the  curriculum,  attention  must  be  given  to  how  the 
curriculum  is  presented.  Teaching  and  learning  may  begin  in  the  classroom,  but  the 
implications  must  flow  out  into  the  community  in  order  to  apply  the  knowledge  to  the 
community.  The  second  priority  is  concerned  with  connecting  faculty,  student,  and 
community.  This  connection  must  be  for  the  improvement  of  civic  life.  The  final  priority  is 
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to  create  a campus  community  where  faculty  and  students  work  together  to  share 
academic  goals  to  strengthen  teaching  and  learning  (Coye,  1997). 

Barr  and  Tagg  (1995)  stressed  that  the  time  has  come  for  a new  paradigm  for 
education  and  that  is  that  the  college  exists  to  produce  learning,  and  this  learning  must 
be  individualized  for  each  student.  The  new  learning  paradigm  proposes  that  the 
college’s  focus  should  be  on  efforts  to  create  learning  environments  for  students  to  be 
able  to  discover  knowledge  for  themselves  and  to  promote  their  own  successes.  This 
definition  of  student  success  includes  the  personal  objectives  of  persisting  in  school, 
obtaining  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  achieve  their  goals,  and  earning  a degree  if  that  is 
their  focus. 

In  order  to  promote  a true  learning  college,  the  role  of  the  faculty  members  needs 
to  be  restructured.  Traditionally,  faculty  members  relied  upon  the  traditional  lecture 
format,  the  common  pedagogical  mode  (Boggs,  1995-96).  In  order  to  truly  redesign 
education,  faculty  members  must  be  encouraged  to  become  and  to  visualize  themselves 
as  partners  in  education,  facilitators,  enablers,  and  guides  (Gabelnick,  1997).  In  addition, 
faculty  members  must  be  encouraged  to  promote  faculty-student  contact  and  interaction 
both  in  the  classroom  and  outside  of  it,  promote  peer  interaction  both  in  the  classroom 
and  outside  of  it,  and  to  fully  integrate  new  technology  into  the  learning  process  (Guskin, 
1994). 

One  method  that  can  be  expected  to  receive  more  attention  in  the  future  for 
education  is  the  idea  of  faculty  mentoring.  Mentoring  is  not  a new  concept  but  is  enjoying 
renewed  attention  as  a faculty  development  tool.  Mentoring  creates  a learning 
community  that  serves  to  improve  the  teaching  and  learning  process,  student  and  faculty 
relations,  professional  enhancement,  and  faculty  development  (Galbraith,  2001).  Both 
the  mentor  and  the  faculty  member  being  mentored  enjoy  a special  relationship. 
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There  are  five  contemporary  challenges  with  which  students  and  faculty 
members  must  identify.  The  first  factor  is  globalization  and  the  speed  with  which 
technology  has  accelerated  time  and  erased  borders.  The  second  factor  concerns  the 
shift  from  an  industrial  to  a knowledge  economy  and  an  increase  in  the  importance  of 
intellectual  competencies,  such  as  reading  and  thinking  critically,  reasoning  and 
communication  skills.  The  demand  for  social  competencies  will  increase,  such  as  the 
ability  to  work  in  teams  and  to  continue  adapting  and  learning.  Where  all  of  these 
changes  fit  within  traditional  values  is  the  fourth  factor,  requiring  a redefinition  of  self  and 
values.  The  fifth  factor  concerns  change  as  a fact  of  life  and  may  be  the  most  difficult 
factor  of  them  all.  Many  people  are  resistant  to  change  because  they  must  then  leave 
their  personal  comfort  levels,  but  change  is  a fact  of  life.  The  student  and  the  faculty 
member  must  take  the  initiative  to  take  charge  and  to  learn  throughout  their  lives  (Walsh, 
1999). 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  community  college  student  to  persist  in  academic 
studies  as  many  are  affected  by  obligations  outside  of  the  educational  setting.  For  many, 
college  classes  are  just  another  task  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  That  is 
why  it  is  imperative  to  involve  the  student  in  educational  communities  that  will  enhance 
their  learning  and  increase  their  persistence  (Tinto,  Russo,  & Kadel,  1994). 

All  learning  communities  have  two  things  in  common,  shared  knowledge  and 
shared  knowing.  Students  who  take  a series  of  classes  together  construct  a coherent 
educational  experience  around  a specific  theme  and  share  knowledge  of  that  subject 
matter.  Shared  knowing  evolves  from  the  same  group  of  students  enrolled  in  a series  of 
classes  together  and  getting  to  know  each  other  as  they  work  together  on  projects  and  in 
study  groups.  The  student  is  then  integrated  into  the  learning  experience,  becomes  more 
actively  involved  in  the  learning  process,  cultivates  a strong  support  system  among 
fellow  students,  and  has  the  tendency  to  persist  (Tinto,  1998). 
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Occupational  education  has  traditionally  taken  place  in  a learning  community 
concept,  with  students  beginning  their  programs  of  study  together  and  progressing 
through  a series  of  classes  as  the  program  progresses.  These  students  have  become 
informed  consumers  and  demand  a high  quality  educational  experience  for  their  time 
and  money.  The  contemporary  students  also  realize  that  they  must  be  lifelong  learners 
in  a dynamic  profession,  and  faculty  members  must  transform  occupational  education  to 
celebrate  learning  (Skiba,  1997). 

In  occupational  education,  it  is  important  to  structure  the  learning  experiences  of 
students  so  that  learning  by  active  involvement  takes  place.  Students  experience  many 
changes  when  they  enter  a learning  commitment,  and  they  must  feel  a sense  of 
connection  with  other  students  and  involvement  with  the  learning  process  (Macintosh  & 
McGinnis,  1997).  Students  need  to  feel  accepted,  respected  as  individuals,  and  safe  to 
express  their  opinions  and  ideas,  as  these  are  reflections  of  their  own  life  experiences. 

Senge  (1990)  addressed  five  disciplines  of  the  learning  organization  that  must  be 
actively  sought  and  met  for  the  organization  to  be  considered  successful.  Personal 
mastery  includes  learning  to  expand  one’s  personal  capacity  to  create  the  future  and 
results  one  most  desires.  The  quest  for  continual  learning  yields  a personal  commitment 
to  lifelong  learning  for  the  individual.  The  discipline  of  shared  vision  only  comes  about  as 
a result  of  personal  vision,  which  builds  a common  sense  of  goals,  values,  and  mission. 
Systems  thinking  include  the  interconnections  and  interrelationships  that  shape  the 
behavior  of  the  systems  in  which  we  exist,  while  mental  models  are  assumptions  or 
generalizations  that  influence  how  the  world  is  viewed  or  understood.  Mental  models  are 
ways  of  thinking  that  are  open  to  the  influence  of  others.  Team  learning  is  essential  to 
the  progression  and  survival  of  the  institution  and  to  the  individuals  within  that  institution. 
Individuals  learning  and  acting  as  a team  are  more  capable  of  transforming  the 
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institution  than  are  that  same  team  as  members  acting  in  isolation.  The  sum  of  the 
individual  talents  of  intelligence  and  ability  are  able  to  produce  extraordinary  results. 

Review  of  Studies  on  Adult  Learning 

Adult  education  literature  suggests  that  faculty  members  and  their  actions  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  student  persistence  and  achievement  in  higher  education  (Conti, 
1985a).  Conti  developed  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS),  which  was 
designed  to  measure  the  relationship  between  teaching  style  and  student  achievement. 
In  an  original  study,  the  instrument  was  used  in  an  adult  basic  education  cooperative  in 
Texas  on  students  with  an  average  age  of  30.  The  teachers  in  that  study  all  favored  a 
teacher-centered  approach  to  education,  with  the  major  finding  of  the  study  yielding  a 
relationship  between  teaching  style  used  and  student  achievement  (Conti,  1985a). 

An  additional  study  conducted  by  Conti  and  Welborn  (1986)  suggested  that  the 
greatest  academic  student  success  was  achieved  in  a learning  environment  where 
students  were  treated  as  adults  during  the  learning  process.  The  PALS  instrument  was 
further  explained  related  to  its  scoring,  with  a high  score  reflecting  a learning-centered 
approach  to  the  teaching  and  learning  process  and  a low  score  on  the  PALS  reflecting  a 
teacher-centered  approach  to  teaching  and  learning.  This  particular  study  was 
conducted  in  an  allied  health  environment  and  suggests  some  implications  for  further 
study.  It  is  not  enough  to  simply  identify  student  learning  style.  The  instructors  must  also 
analyze  their  behaviors  related  to  their  personal  teaching  styles  in  order  to  determine 
that  their  teaching  styles  treat  adults  with  respect  and  dignity.  This  has  a direct  bearing 
on  student  success  in  the  classroom. 

If  the  student  identifies  a personal  learning  style,  he  will  become  a more  effective 
learner.  A study  of  students  enrolled  in  a vocational  institution  in  Arkansas  attempted  to 
predict  the  predominant  learning  style  of  students  enrolled  in  several  learning  tracts.  The 
Gregorc  Style  Delineator  was  used  to  measure  four  teaching/learning  channels, 
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concrete  sequential,  abstract  sequential,  abstract  random,  and  concrete  random. 
Concrete  sequential  students  learn  better  in  a hands-on  situation  and  relate  to  programs 
that  are  methodical  and  predictable.  Abstract  sequential  students  use  their  analytical 
abilities  to  outline,  compare,  and  order  their  data  and  thrive  on  detail.  Students  who 
prefer  the  abstract  random  channel  have  a nontraditional  approach  to  life,  work  well  with 
people,  and  work  best  when  they  are  allowed  to  be  creative  and  open.  Students  who 
prefer  concrete  random  are  intuitive,  experimental  risk  takers  who  prefer  a busy 
environment  and  enjoy  the  role  of  mentor  (Orr,  Park,  Thompson,  & Thompson,  1999). 
This  study  found  that  nursing  students  were  dominant  abstract  random  learners  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  ends  of  their  programs.  The  focus  of  the  research  was  to  stress  to 
educators  the  importance  to  provide  a variety  of  learning  activities  that  will  consider  and 
accommodate  a variety  of  learning  styles. 

Spoon  and  Schell  (1998)  studied  basic  education  and  utilized  the  PALS 
instrument  to  examine  the  relationship  between  student  learning  styles  and  teacher 
teaching  styles  on  adult  basic  skills  students  in  Georgia.  The  study  results  emphasized 
the  importance  of  assessing  the  educational  purpose  of  the  learner.  Adult  learners  have 
the  educational  background  in  various  methodologies  and  have  the  flexibility  to  adapt 
their  learning  styles  to  various  teaching  styles.  This  study  suggested  that  matching 
learning  styles  of  students  to  teaching  styles  of  teachers  is  not  enough.  Assessment  also 
must  be  made  related  to  the  nature  of  the  curriculum,  the  maturity  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  students,  and  the  students’  purpose  for  attending  class. 

Review  of  Studies  on  Faculty  Members 

Teaching  has  always  been  considered  an  important  mission  of  the  community 
college  (Hutchings  & Shilman,  1999;  Outcalt,  2000).  Higher  numbers  of  part-time  faculty 
members  are  being  employed  by  the  community  college,  but  these  part-time  faculty 
members  do  not  routinely  participate  in  college-wide  committee  membership,  hold  office 
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hours,  or  participate  in  academic  advising  as  they  are  only  compensated  for  actual  class 
time  (Outcalt,  2000).  Part-time  faculty  members  who  engage  in  professional 
development  activities  are  more  open  to  utilizing  innovative  teaching  strategies  because 
of  a greater  degree  of  connection  to  the  institution. 

Valadez  and  Anthony  (2001)  studied  job  satisfaction  and  commitment  to  the 
institution  of  part-time  faculty  members.  They  insisted  that  the  trend  in  hiring  part-time 
faculty  members  will  continue  for  economic  reasons,  and  the  institution  will  need  to 
evaluate  the  professional  development  needs  of  these  faculty  members.  The  National 
Study  of  Postsecondary  Faculty  questionnaire  was  administered  nationally  to  college 
faculty  members  and  the  1992-1993  data  were  used.  When  the  data  were  analyzed,  the 
findings  indicated  that  part-time  faculty  members  were  satisfied  with  their  roles  but 
expressed  concern  regarding  such  issues  as  salary,  benefits,  and  job  security  for  the 
future. 

Faculty  members  develop  as  educators  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  most  agree  that 
there  needs  to  be  a philosophy  of  continuous  quality  improvement  in  their  positions. 

Most  institutions  believe  that  faculty  development  is  important  for  their  faculty  members; 
yet,  the  faculty  members  must  often  pursue  these  developmental  programs  at  their  own 
time  and  expense.  A case  study  of  faculty  development  centers  was  conducted  by 
Stanley  (2000),  who  discovered  that  most  faculty  members  desire  teaching  improvement 
experiences  and  instructional  consultation  services  in  order  to  develop  and  grow  as 
effective  educators.  Often  this  system  of  mentoring  is  available  at  the  university  level  but 
may  be  less  available  or  nonexistent  in  the  community  college. 

Roueche,  Roueche,  and  Milliron  (1996a)  proposed  a part-time  faculty  integration 
model  for  community  colleges  to  improve  their  use  of  these  faculty  members  who 
outnumber  full-time  faculty  members  two  to  one.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
55%  and  65%  of  all  community  college  faculty  members  are  employed  part-time.  Very 
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few  institutions  have  a program  in  place  that  effectively  integrate  part-time  faculty 
members  into  the  institutional  system,  and  this  integration  must  begin  with 
administration.  Part-time  faculty  members  bring  unique  histories,  personal  expectations, 
and  motivation  to  the  community  college  setting.  These  important  members  of  the  faculty 
at  large  should  be  fully  integrated  into  the  institutional  system  by  receiving  adequate 
socialization  and  participation  in  decision  making. 

An  additional  study  conducted  by  Roueche,  Roueche,  and  Milliron  (1996b) 
proposed  several  strategies  for  the  organizational  integration  of  part-time  faculty 
members  into  the  community  college  system.  These  strategies  include  efforts  to 
socialize  new  part-time  faculty  members  and  the  creation  of  rich  connections  between 
part-time  and  full-time  faculty.  In  addition,  the  institution  must  provide  the  opportunity  for 
part-time  faculty  to  participate  in  college-wide  activities  and  in  professional  development 
opportunities. 

Studies  Utilizing  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale 

Conti’s  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  was  used  in  a 1996  study  of 
community  college  reading  instructors  to  determine  if  the  knowledge  and  use  of  this 
information  had  a measurable  effect  on  student  success.  Reading  scores  were 
measured  at  the  end  of  the  semester  to  determine  successful  completion  of  the  course, 
and  full-time  instructors  were  compared  with  part-time  instructors  related  to  student 
success  and  persistence  in  learning.  Taking  into  consideration  the  extensive  training  in 
adult  learning  required  with  the  knowledge  of  adult  learning  principles  and  styles 
required  of  the  instructor,  no  relationship  was  established  between  instructor  knowledge 
and  use  of  adult  learning  principles  (Moore,  1996,  p.  90). 

In  a 2000  study  utilizing  Conti's  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  Ruehl 
surveyed  full-time  and  part-time  instructors  in  a community  college  to  determine  their 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  adult  learners.  In  addition,  Ruehl  (2000)  studied  the 
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application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  classroom  learning  experience.  Her  study  failed  to 
show  a significant  relationship  between  the  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  and  the 
application  of  that  knowledge  to  the  classroom  setting  between  full-time  and  part-time 
faculty  members.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  full-time  faculty  members  scored 
higher  in  the  area  of  personalizing  instruction  (Reuhl,  2000,  p.  63). 

A study  utilizing  The  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  was  conducted  in  a 
community  college  in  southern  Mississippi,  which  attempted  to  determine  a relationship 
between  teaching  discipline,  age,  race,  and  gender.  This  study  conducted  by  Waters 
(1992,  p.  74)  resulted  in  a significantly  lower  score  by  the  survey  participants  than  the 
identified  survey  mean  and  that  faculty  teaching  style  had  no  impact  upon  assigned 
grades  to  students.  Additionally,  none  of  the  factors  of  teaching  discipline,  age,  race,  and 
gender  had  any  bearing  on  the  survey  outcome. 

A study  conducted  by  Graham  (1988)  also  utilized  Conti’s  Principles  of  Adult 
Learning  Scale  to  study  community  college  faculty  members’  scores  on  the  PALS  and 
their  role  in  student  retention.  This  study  was  conducted  in  two  community  colleges  in 
Illinois  and  survey  results  were  obtained  halfway  through  the  semester  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  The  results  indicated  that  faculty  members  who  support  faculty- 
controlled  classrooms  retain  more  students  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester  than  in  the 
second  half  of  the  semester.  Faculty  members  who  support  learner-controlled 
classrooms  retain  more  students  in  the  second  half  of  the  semester  than  in  the  first  half 
of  the  semester  (Graham,  1988,  p.  108-9). 

Summary 

Chapter  2 presented  the  review  of  literature  and  began  with  a historical  overview 
of  adult  education  and  continued  with  the  nature  of  the  adult  learner.  Factors  of 
successful  student  learning  and  achievement  in  the  community  college  were  discussed 
as  the  predictors  of  student  success.  The  nature  of  the  learning  college  concept  was 
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explained  along  with  its  impact  for  higher  education  and  the  need  for  leadership  to 
further  its  promotion.  A review  of  studies  on  adult  learning  followed  along  with  a 
discussion  of  the  need  for  faculty  members  to  be  more  student  centered  for  the 
promotion  of  teaching  and  learning.  Finally,  a review  of  studies  conducted  with  faculty 
members  was  discussed  along  with  studies  utilizing  The  Principles  of  Adult  Learning 
Scale. 

Chapter  3 describes  The  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  used  in  this  study 
and  explains  the  research  question  and  statistical  methods  of  analysis  utilized  to 
evaluate  the  data.  Chapter  4 explains  the  results  of  the  study  while  Chapter  5 presents 
conclusions  and  recommendations  for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  3 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  faculty  members  at  two  community 
colleges  in  relation  to  faculty  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles.  The  following  research 
question  was  addressed: 

Research  Question 

Is  there  a difference  in  PALS  scores  related  to  age,  gender,  program  of  study, 
and  years  of  teaching  experience  in  part-time  and  full-time  community  college  faculty? 

It  is  believed  that  faculty  members  who  teach  full-time  have  more  exposure  to 
and  awareness  of  faculty  development  experiences  than  do  part-time  faculty  members. 
Full-time  faculty  members  may  also  receive  compensation  by  their  institutions  for 
professional  development  activities.  Additionally,  it  is  believed  that  full-time  faculty 
members  have  received  exposure  to  and  training  for  dealing  with  a more  diverse  student 
population  and  are  more  aware  of  the  need  to  incorporate  various  learning  activities  to 
meet  the  various  learning  styles  of  adults  in  their  classes.  This  knowledge  may  be 
dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  faculty  members,  their  gender,  the  program  taught,  and 
years  spent  in  the  teaching  experience. 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  an  ex  post  facto  study,  which  used  a causal-comparative  method 
of  analysis  to  determine  if  a relationship  existed  between  faculty  members’  awareness  of 
adult  learning  styles  in  the  community  college  and  their  program  of  study  (AA  or  AS 
degree  programs)  and  their  teaching  status  (full-time  or  part-time). 
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Procedures  for  Data  Collection 

Permission  to  conduct  the  study  was  requested  from  and  granted  by  the 
Institutional  Review  Board  of  the  University  of  Florida.  The  protocol  was  determined  to 
pose  minimal  risk  to  the  study  participants  and  was  approved  for  one  year.  The  Board 
required  signed  documentation  of  informed  consent  from  each  survey  participant. 

Additionally,  permission  was  obtained  from  the  two  community  colleges  to 
conduct  the  research  project.  For  Community  College  A,  the  department  chairs  were 
contacted  for  their  permission  and  support  of  the  project.  The  researcher  met  with  the 
department  chairs  to  deliver  the  surveys,  answer  questions,  and  to  ask  for  their 
cooperation  in  completing  the  project.  The  department  chairs  then  distributed  the 
surveys  to  the  faculty  members  along  with  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes.  A letter 
was  included  with  each  survey  form,  which  explained  the  research  project,  instructed  the 
participant  to  return  the  survey  within  two  weeks  by  return  mail,  and  assured 
confidentiality  for  participation  in  the  project. 

For  Community  College  B,  permission  to  conduct  the  study  was  obtained  from 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Additionally,  the  survey  was  sent  to  the 
institutional  research  department  for  evaluation  before  permission  was  granted.  The 
President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  was  informed  that  the  college  would  participate  and 
asked  to  request  the  participation  of  the  faculty  members.  The  Faculty  Senate  President 
sent  a college-wide  e-mail  to  all  faculty  members  to  elicit  their  support  for  the  project. 

The  researcher  met  with  the  department  chairs  and  distributed  the  surveys  to  faculty 
members’  individual  campus  mailboxes.  A letter  was  included  with  each  survey  form, 
which  explained  the  research  project,  instructed  the  participant  to  return  the  survey 
within  two  weeks  by  interdepartmental  mail,  and  assured  confidentiality  for  participation 
in  the  project. 
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The  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS)  was  distributed  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  fall  semester  to  all  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  teaching  in  the  two 
community  colleges.  In  addition  to  the  faculty  members  completing  the  PALS 
questionnaire,  they  were  also  asked  to  provide  demographic  data  about  themselves. 

Four  additional  questions  were  included  regarding  professional  development.  The  faculty 
members  at  Community  College  A were  instructed  to  complete  the  forms  and  return 
them  to  the  researcher  in  the  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes.  The  faculty  members 
at  Community  College  B were  instructed  to  complete  the  forms  and  return  them  to  the 
researcher  through  interdepartmental  mail.  Follow-up  contact  was  made  to  the 
department  chairs  at  both  community  colleges  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester  to 
elicit  their  help  in  the  collection  of  the  data.  An  additional  follow-up  was  made  in  the  form 
of  an  e-mail  to  faculty  members  sent  toward  the  end  of  the  spring  semester. 

Setting  of  the  Study 

The  setting  for  this  study  was  two  large  suburban  community  colleges  located  in 
the  same  state  in  the  southeast  region  of  the  United  States.  Community  College  A 
consists  of  one  main  campus  and  three  branch  campuses,  with  a total  enrollment  of 
32,000  students  for  the  2000-2001  academic  year.  Community  College  B consists  of  one 
main  campus  and  four  branch  campuses,  with  a total  enrollment  of  30,000  for  the  2000- 
2001  academic  year.  The  total  number  of  faculty  members  at  Community  College  A was 
550,  with  150  being  employed  full-time  and  400  being  employed  part-time.  The  total 
number  of  faculty  members  at  Community  College  B was  513,  with  163  being  employed 
full-time  and  350  being  employed  part-time.  These  numbers  were  not  all  inclusive,  as  not 
all  of  the  part-time  instructors  were  actively  employed  for  each  concurrent  semester,  and 
part-time  instructors’  names  were  included  on  the  roles  for  each  class  taught.  This 
caused  some  duplication  in  names.  Faculty  members  from  both  the  AA  and  AS  degree 
programs  were  surveyed. 
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Sample 

The  department  chairs  at  Community  College  A distributed  the  Principles  of  Adult 
Learning  Scale  designed  by  Gary  Conti  to  the  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  in 
their  departments  and  instructed  them  to  return  the  surveys  by  mail.  The  department 
chairs  at  Community  College  B also  distributed  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  to 
the  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  in  their  departments  and  instructed  them  to 
return  the  surveys  by  interdepartmental  mail.  The  313  full-time  faculty  members  at  the 
two  community  colleges  were  contacted  and  asked  to  complete  the  Principles  of  Adult 
Learning  Scale.  The  part-time  instructors  were  also  contacted  and  asked  to  complete  the 
same  scale.  While  the  two  colleges  indicated  there  were  750  part-time  faculty  members 
employed  between  them,  not  all  of  the  part-time  instructors  were  actively  employed  for 
each  concurrent  semester.  Names  were  also  duplicated  for  persons  who  taught  more 
than  one  class,  and  there  was  also  duplication  for  faculty  members  who  taught  more 
than  one  discipline.  When  the  lists  of  part-time  faculty  members  were  examined  to 
include  the  exact  number  of  instructors  employed,  the  number  of  part-time  faculty 
members  was  250. 

The  PALS  survey  was  distributed  to  all  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  at 
two  community  colleges.  Of  the  503  surveys  that  were  distributed,  154  were  completed 
and  returned  for  a response  rate  of  30%.  Of  the  154  surveys  returned,  40  were  from 
faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AA  degree  programs  and  33  were  from  faculty 
members  teaching  part-time  in  AA  degree  programs.  Additionally,  39  surveys  were  from 
faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AS  degree  programs  and  42  were  from  faculty 
members  teaching  part-time  in  AS  degree  programs.  Demographic  data  collected 
included  age,  gender,  ethnic  origin,  level  of  education  achieved,  and  years  of  community 
college  teaching  experience  in  addition  to  the  degree  program  taught  (AA  or  AS)  and 
type  of  employment  (full-time  or  part-time).  These  factors  were  included  based  upon 
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previous  research,  which  indicated  that  they  had  an  impact  upon  a faculty  member’s 
philosophy  of  education  and  personal  teaching  style  (Ruehl,  2000;  Waters,  1992; 
Wegge,  1991).  Four  additional  questions  were  included  in  the  survey  regarding 
professional  development.  Respondents  were  categorized  by  degree  program  taught 
(AA  or  AS)  and  by  type  of  employment  (full-time  or  part-time). 

The  return  rate  of  30%  of  the  questionnaires  was  determined  to  be  sufficient  for 
this  study  based  upon  previous  research.  A previous  research  project  was  conducted 
utilizing  Tinto’s  model  of  student  departure  in  freshman  college  students,  resulting  in  a 
survey  response  rate  of  27%  (Braxton,  Vesper,  & Hossler,  1995).  Additionally,  research 
was  conducted  at  four  college  campuses  to  determine  the  changes  that  must  take  place 
to  transition  a student  from  high  school  to  college.  Of  a total  number  of  available 
students  for  study  of  50,600,  only  132  students  were  included  as  respondents,  or  .002% 
(Terenzizi,  Rendon,  Upcraft,  Millar,  Allison,  Gregg,  & Jalomo,  1994). 

Instrumentation 

The  instrument  utilized  for  this  study  to  measure  faculty  members’  awareness  of 
adult  learning  styles  in  community  college  programs  was  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning 
Scale  (PALS)  designed  by  Conti  (1978)  to  determine  the  extent  of  faculty  members’ 
knowledge  and  use  of  established  principles  of  adult  learning.  The  PALS  was  used  for 
this  study  because  it  is  based  on  the  principles  that  are  indicated  in  the  current  literature 
on  adult  learning.  The  reliability  and  validity  of  the  instrument  have  been  established 
(Conti,  1978).  The  findings  on  the  instrument  reliability  and  validity  are  presented  later  in 
this  chapter.  Finally,  the  PALS  is  easy  to  understand  and  to  administer  to  faculty 
members  in  a short  period  of  time.  Only  one  survey  and  measure  was  used  in  this  study. 

Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale 

Conti  developed  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  as  an  instrument  for 
measuring  faculty  members’  behavior.  This  44-item  rating  scale  with  a 6-point  modified 
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Likert  scale  asks  faculty  members  to  respond  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  practice  a 
variety  of  teaching  methods  related  to  teaching  adults.  The  scale  was  originally  designed 
to  determine  if  faculty  members  who  primarily  teach  adult  learners  were  cognizant  of  the 
manner  in  which  adults  learn  and  if  their  methods  of  teaching  were  influenced  by 
knowledge  of  adult  learning  theory.  Conti  was  highly  influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Malcolm  Knowles,  as  well  as  those  of  Lindeman,  Kidd,  Houle,  Bergevin,  and  Freire 
(Conti,  1985a). 

Conti  believed  that  teaching  style  affected  student  achievement  and  that 
curriculum  should  be  learner-centered.  The  adult  learner  is  self-directed  and  problem- 
centered,  and  the  teacher  should  serve  as  a facilitator  to  assist  the  learner.  Faculty 
members  can  assess  their  teaching  style  using  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale 
(PALS).  Faculty  members  completing  the  instrument  indicate  the  frequency  with  which 
they  practice  the  activity  described  in  the  line  item.  The  respondent’s  score  may  range 
from  0 to  220,  with  a mean  of  146  and  a standard  deviation  of  20  (Conti,  1985b).  The 
instrument  can  be  completed  in  approximately  10  to  15  minutes  and  is  easily  scored  for 
evaluation. 

Faculty  members  who  have  high  scores  on  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning 
instrument  reflect  a learner-centered  approach  to  education  and  to  the  entire  teaching 
and  learning  concept.  Faculty  members  who  score  low  scores  indicate  a preference  for 
the  teacher-centered  approach  to  education  where  the  authority  for  teaching  and 
learning  resides  with  the  instructor.  Scores  near  the  mean  indicate  a combination  of 
behaviors  which  draw  from  both  the  teacher-centered  and  learner-centered  domains. 

The  meaning  of  the  score  indicates  overall  teaching  style  and  the  strength  of  faculty 
support  for  that  style. 
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The  overall  PALS  score  can  be  further  broken  down  into  seven  factors  or 
subscales.  An  overall  score  may  be  obtained  as  well  as  scores  on  each  subscale.  The 
subscales  are 

1 . Learner-Centered  Activities 

2.  Personalizing  Instruction 

3.  Relating  to  Experience 

4.  Assessing  Student  Needs 

5.  Climate  Building 

6.  Participation  in  the  Learning  Process 

7.  Flexibility  for  Personal  Development  (Conti,  1985a). 

These  subscales  are  the  basic  elements  that  make  up  a faculty  member’s 
general  teaching  mode.  High  scores  in  each  area  indicate  support  for  the  concept 
named,  where  low  scores  indicate  support  for  the  opposite  concept.  Subscale  1, 
Learner-Centered  Activities,  indicates  a learner-center  approach  to  teaching  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  students  to  take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning  experiences 
while  relying  less  on  standardized  testing  and  more  on  informal  evaluation.  Subscale  1 
includes  12  questions  from  the  questionnaire. 

In  Subscale  2,  Personalizing  Instruction,  the  learning  activities  are  personalized 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  student.  Objectives  are  based  on  individual  needs  and 
abilities,  and  instruction  is  self-paced  with  an  emphasis  on  cooperation.  Subscale  2 
includes  nine  questions  from  the  survey. 

Subscale  3,  Relating  to  Experience,  takes  learning  activities  into  account  that 
emphasize  prior  knowledge  and  encourages  students  to  relate  new  learning  experiences 
to  prior  experiences.  This  fosters  the  growth  of  the  student  from  dependence  on  others 
to  independent  practice.  Six  questions  from  the  questionnaire  are  included  in  Subscale 
3. 

In  Assessing  Student  Needs,  Subscale  4,  faculty  members  treat  students  as 
adults  and  attempt  to  determine  the  specific  needs  of  each  student.  This  is 
accomplished  through  conferences  and  counseling  which  enable  the  student  to  set 
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short-term  and  long-term  objectives.  Subscale  4 includes  four  items  from  the 
questionnaire. 

Climate  Building,  Subscale  5 encourages  students  to  have  interaction  with  other 
students.  Students  are  encouraged  to  collaborate  with  each  other  to  practice  problem- 
solving skills  and  develop  interpersonal  skills.  It  is  an  atmosphere  where  risk-taking  is 
encouraged  and  failures  serve  to  set  the  direction  for  future  positive  learning.  Four 
questions  from  the  survey  are  included  in  Subscale  5. 

In  Subscale  6,  Participation  in  the  Learning  Process,  encourages  an  adult-to- 
adult  learning  approach.  Students  are  encouraged  to  become  involved  in  determining 
the  content  to  be  covered  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  to  develop  criteria  for  performance 
evaluation.  Subscale  6 includes  four  items  from  the  questionnaire. 

Subscale  7,  Flexibility  for  Personal  Development,  supports  individual  sensitivity 
by  maintaining  flexibility  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  students.  Understanding  and 
personal  growth  is  stimulated,  and  the  classroom  environment  is  adjusted  to  embrace 
these  values.  Five  questions  from  the  survey  report  Subscale  7. 

For  this  study,  the  subscales  of  the  PALS  were  grouped  together  to  evaluate 
faculty  members’  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  in  two  community  college  programs 
of  study.  The  subscales  were  also  grouped  to  measure  the  difference  between  full-time 
and  part-time  faculty  members  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  in  two  community 
college  programs  of  study.  Subscale  3 (Relating  to  Experience),  Subscale  4 (Assessing 
Student  Needs),  Subscale  5 (Participation  in  the  Learning  Process,  and  Subscale  7 
(Flexibility  of  Personal  Development)  were  grouped  together  to  yield  one  score  related  to 
the  faculty  members’  awareness  of  the  principles  of  adult  learning.  These  four  subscales 
were  grouped  together  to  predict  and  report  the  support  of  faculty  members  for  the 
andragogical  model  first  proposed  by  Malcoim  Knowles  (Conti,  1985a).  Subscale  1 
(Learner-Centered  Activities),  Subscale  2 (Personalizing  Instruction),  and  Subscale  6 
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(Participation  in  the  Learning  Process)  were  grouped  together  to  yield  one  score 
indicating  the  faculty  members’  openness  to  applying  the  principles  of  adult  learning  into 
their  individual  classroom  teaching  methods.  These  three  subscales  were  grouped 
together  as  they  support  a collaborative,  learner-centered  approach  to  education  and 
stress  cooperation  rather  than  competition  in  the  classroom  (Conti,  1985a).  Each  factor 
contains  a group  of  items  that  are  similar  and  make  up  a major  component  of  individual 
teaching  style.  The  factor  titles  are  reflected  in  adult  education  literature  as  indicative  of 
the  collaborative  approach  to  adult  education  (Conti,  1989). 

These  seven  factors  were  statistically  derived  and  are  similar  to  the  general 
principles  found  in  adult  education  literature.  A broad  sampling  of  adult  education 
practitioners  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  original  jury  and  confirms  the  validity  of  the 
factors  (Conti,  1989). 

For  this  study,  a reliability  analysis  was  conducted  that  yielded  a Coefficient 
Alpha  score  of  .78.  Reliability  factor  analysis  was  conducted  on  each  of  the  seven 
subscales  of  the  PALS  survey.  This  information  is  reported  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 

Reliability  Analysis  of  the  PALS  Factors 
Coefficient  Alpha 


Total  Scale 

.78 

Factor  1 

.61 

Factor  2 

.59 

Factor  3 

.70 

Factor  4 

.71 

Factor  5 

.61 

Factor  6 

.61 

Factor  7 

.58 
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By  utilizing  the  PALS  to  assess  individual  teaching  style,  a series  of  scores  may 
be  examined.  First,  the  overall  score  should  be  calculated  and  the  faculty  members  can 
ask  themselves  if  the  total  score  seems  to  fit  their  individual  image  as  a teacher  of  adult 
learners.  Second,  individual  factor  scores  may  be  calculated  to  determine  their 
congruence  with  the  overall  score.  Faculty  members  who  score  near  the  mean  on  the 
PALS  often  have  one  or  two  factor  scores  that  are  significantly  different  from  the  rest 
and  can  then  examine  their  classroom  teaching  styles.  By  reviewing  the  PALS  scores  in 
this  manner,  faculty  members  can  begin  to  understand  why  they  act  the  way  they  do  in 
their  classrooms  (Conti,  1989). 

Validity  of  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale 

Construct  validity  was  established  originally  by  a panel  of  three  professors  of 
adult  education  and  later  verified  by  factor  analysis.  This  jury  commented  on  the  validity 
of  the  constructs  in  the  items  and  suggested  improvements  for  the  various  items.  The 
second  jury  consisted  of  10  professors  who  were  highly  visible  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  and  geographically  dispersed  throughout  the  country  (Conti,  1982). 

Content  validity  of  the  PALS  was  determined  by  field  tests  with  adult  education 
practitioners  employed  full-time  in  public  school  programs.  Phase  1 of  the  field  tests 
consisted  of  three  different  tests  to  identify  items  that  were  discriminatory  between  those 
who  supported  the  collaborative  mode  and  those  who  did  not  support  the  collaborative 
mode  of  education.  Phase  2 was  then  conducted  which  consisted  of  field-testing  the 
PALS  with  57  adult  education  practitioners  in  six  different  programs.  The  scores  from  all 
six  programs  were  pooled  and  analyzed  for  content  validity  utilizing  Pearson  correlations 
that  measured  the  relationship  between  each  item  and  the  total  score  for  each 
practitioner.  This  Pearson  correlation  analysis  indicated  that  25  items  on  the  PALS  were 
significant  at  the  .001  level,  8 at  the  .01  level,  7 at  the  .05  level,  and  4 at  the  .10  level 
(Conti,  1982). 
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Criterion-related  validity  was  verified  by  comparing  the  Principles  of  Adult 
Learning  Scale  (PALS)  to  the  Flanders  Interaction  Analysis  Categories  (FIAC).  Content 
validity  was  established  by  the  correlation  of  each  item  in  the  instrument  to  the  criteria 
measurement  of  the  total  score.  A test-retest  method  established  a reliability  coefficient 
of  .92  (Conti,  1978,  1985b).  Analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  with  a broader  sampling 
of  adult  education,  which  demonstrated  consistency  of  the  PALS  within  a variety  of 
areas  within  the  adult  education  field.  The  instrument  has  been  tested  for  desirability  of 
items  and  clarity  of  interpretation. 

A study  was  conducted  utilizing  the  PALS  in  basic  adult  education  courses  in 
Texas.  The  results  yielded  teaching  style  contributing  significantly  to  student 
achievement  (p  < .001).  Teaching  style  was  determined  to  have  a significant  impact  on 
student  achievement  in  general  education  classes  (Conti,  1985b). 

Since  its  inception  as  a tool  to  measure  educator  support  for  collaborative 
learning,  PALS  has  been  used  in  numerous  adult  educator-training  workshops.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  used  in  38  doctoral  studies  to  date. 

Ruehl  (2000),  Moore  (1996),  and  Wegge  (1991)  used  the  Principles  of  Adult 
Learning  Scale  in  their  studies  on  adult  education  and  faculty  members.  This  study 
focused  on  two  community  colleges  and  their  faculty  members’  ability  to  meet  the 
learning  needs  of  adult  students. 

Statistical  Analysis 

This  study  was  a causal  comparative  design  study,  which  used  descriptive 
statistics,  an  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  Pearson  Correlation  Coefficient  (r),  and 
multiple  regression  analysis  to  analyze  the  results.  These  designs  were  selected  to 
determine  the  difference  between  faculty  members  of  two  community  college  programs 
of  study  and  to  determine  the  difference  between  part-time  and  full-time  community 
college  faculty  members.  If  a significant  difference  is  identified  between  the  faculty 
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members  teaching  in  the  two  different  programs  (AA  degree  or  AS  degree),  the 
differences  should  be  studied  to  determine  their  relationship  to  the  promotion  of  teaching 
and  learning  strategies.  If  a significant  difference  is  identified  between  part-time  and  full- 
time faculty  members  related  to  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles,  there  may  be 
implications  for  the  need  of  staff  development  programs. 

Threats  to  Internal  Validity 

The  threats  to  internal  validity  for  this  study  are  as  follows: 

Selection:  A questionnaire  was  used  to  obtain  information  from  a voluntary 
sample.  Some  faculty  members  may  not  return  the  questionnaire  and  their  results  would 
not  be  available  for  reporting.  The  study  was  conducted  at  two  community  colleges  in 
the  same  state  in  the  southeast,  and  the  results  may  not  be  indicative  of  institutions  in  a 
different  locale. 

Testing:  The  faculty  member’s  response  to  the  questionnaire  may  not  accurately 
reflect  the  learning  climate  of  the  classroom.  The  faculty  member  may  indicate  that  they 
have  knowledge  of  adult  learning  styles  and  support  collaborative  learning  but  may 
actually  rely  on  the  lecture  format  for  classroom  learning.  Self-reporting  is  not  the  most 
efficient  method  of  data  collection. 

Instrument  bias:  A variety  of  teaching  methods  were  included  on  the  scale  and 
may  have  prompted  a faculty  member  to  consider  the  need  to  vary  a teaching  method  or 
to  initiate  a new  teaching  method.  The  PALS  scale  may  have  prompted  the  faculty 
member  to  consider  the  need  for  a variety  of  teaching  methods  to  promote  student 
learning  in  the  classroom.  This  factor  was  controlled  for  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  PALS 
scale  in  a variety  of  studies  on  adult  learning  in  various  educational  settings. 

Subject  bias:  The  faculty  members  included  in  the  study  may  have  varied  in 
terms  of  personal  characteristics  that  may  have  skewed  the  study  results.  In  order  to 
achieve  control  for  this,  the  factors  of  educational  level,  age,  and  years  of  teaching 
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experience  were  identified  as  having  an  effect  upon  faculty  members’  awareness  of 
adult  learning  styles  and  their  openness  to  the  utilization  of  a variety  of  teaching 
methods  for  the  promotion  of  student  success.  Each  of  these  factors  was  evaluated  for 
the  possibility  of  having  a biasing  effect  on  the  study. 

Summary 

Chapter  3 was  a discussion  of  the  method  and  instrument  used  in  this  research 
project.  A causal  comparative  design  was  utilized  to  examine  the  data  on  the  Principles 
of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS).  Descriptive  statistics,  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA), 
Pearson  Correlation  Coefficient  (r),  and  multiple  regression  analysis  were  utilized  to 
compare  scores  of  two  community  college  programs  of  study.  This  instrument  has  been 
used  in  numerous  studies  (Conti,  1978;  Moore  1996;  Reuhl,  2000;  Wegge,  1991). 

Chapter  4 covers  the  results  of  the  surveys  completed  by  faculty  members  in  two 
community  college  programs  of  study.  Results  are  reported  for  each  program  as  well  as 
evaluated  by  full-time  or  part-time  faculty  status.  The  research  question  is  discussed  to 
determine  if  there  is  a significant  difference  by  program,  as  well  as  a difference  between 
full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  in  their  awareness  and  application  of  knowledge 
of  adult  learning  styles  to  their  classroom  management  techniques. 


CHAPTER  4 

DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS 

Chapter  4 presents  the  results  of  this  research  study.  An  overview  of  the  problem 
is  presented,  followed  by  the  demographic  data.  The  study  findings  and  data  analysis 
are  then  presented  for  the  research  question. 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  faculty  members  at  two  community 
colleges  in  relation  to  faculty  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles.  The  research  in  higher 
education  indicates  that  adult  learners  have  learning  styles  that  differ  from  those  of 
traditional  age  students  in  a college  setting  (Barr  & Tagg,  1995;  Paulsen,  1999;  Sandy, 
Meyer,  Goodnough  & Rogers,  2000).  The  adult  learner  desires  to  take  a more  active  role 
in  the  educational  process  and  to  put  pervious  learning  and  problem  solving  skills  to 
work.  These  differences  require  the  faculty  member  to  adjust  to  a new  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning.  This  new  approach  requires  the  role  of  the  faculty  member  to 
change  in  order  to  become  more  of  a facilitator  of  knowledge  and  of  the  learning  process 
for  the  student  (Eisner,  2002;  Strom  & Strom,  2002).  This  encourages  the  student  to 
become  more  of  an  active  participant  in  the  learning  process.  In  order  for  the  community 
college  to  enter  into  the  role  of  a true  “Learning  College”  (O’Banion,  1997),  the  needs  of 
the  adult  learner  need  to  be  addressed,  since  the  majority  of  students  attending  the 
community  college  are  over  25  years  of  age  (Bryant,  2001 ; O’Banion,  1 995). 

The  community  college  is  a unique  institution  to  study  since  a great  number  of 
faculty  members  are  employed  as  adjunct  faculty  members  on  a part-time  basis.  The 
following  question  then  arises:  Is  there  a difference  in  PALS  scores  related  to  age, 
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gender,  program  of  study,  and  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience  in  part- 
time  and  full-time  community  college  faculty?  In  this  chapter,  the  procedures  for  data 
collection  and  an  analysis  of  the  data  for  the  research  question  that  guided  this  study  are 
presented.  One  question  examined  the  relationship  between  the  scores  of  faculty 
members  on  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS)  developed  by  Gary  Conti 
(1985),  the  programs  in  which  they  teach,  and  their  type  of  employment  at  the  college. 
The  factors  of  age,  gender,  and  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience  were 
also  examined  to  determine  their  impact  upon  the  PALS  scores.  These  factors  were 
included  based  upon  previous  research,  which  indicated  that  they  had  an  impact  upon  a 
faculty  member’s  philosophy  of  education  and  personal  teaching  style  (Ruehl,  2000; 
Waters,  1992;  Wegge,  1991). 

One  question  guided  this  research: 

Is  there  a difference  in  PALS  scores  related  to  age,  gender,  program  of  study, 
and  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience  in  part-time  and  full-time 
community  college  faculty? 

Data  Collection 

The  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS)  was  distributed  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  fall  semester  to  all  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  teaching  in  two 
community  colleges.  In  addition  to  the  faculty  members  completing  the  PALS 
questionnaire,  they  were  also  asked  to  provide  demographic  data  about  themselves. 

Four  additional  questions  were  included  regarding  professional  development.  The  faculty 
members  at  Community  College  A were  instructed  to  complete  the  forms  and  return 
them  to  the  researcher  in  the  self-addressed,  stamped  envelopes.  The  faculty  members 
at  Community  College  B were  instructed  to  complete  the  forms  and  return  them  to  the 
researcher  through  interdepartmental  mail.  Follow-up  contact  was  made  to  the 
department  chairs  at  both  community  colleges  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester  to 
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elicit  their  help  in  the  collection  of  the  data.  An  additional  follow-up  was  made  in  the  form 
of  an  e-mail  to  faculty  members  sent  toward  the  end  of  the  spring  semester. 

Description  of  Respondents 

The  PALS  survey  was  distributed  to  all  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  at 
two  community  colleges.  Of  the  503  surveys  that  were  distributed,  154  were  completed 
and  returned  for  a response  rate  of  30%.  Of  the  154  surveys  returned,  40  were  from 
faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AA  degree  programs  and  33  were  from  faculty 
members  teaching  part-time  in  AA  degree  programs.  Additionally,  39  surveys  were  from 
faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AS  degree  programs  and  42  were  from  faculty 
members  teaching  part-time  in  AS  degree  programs.  Demographic  data  collected 
included  age,  gender,  ethnic  origin,  level  of  education  achieved,  and  years  of  community 
college  teaching  experience  in  addition  to  the  degree  program  taught  (AA  or  AS)  and 
type  of  employment  (full-time  or  part-time).  These  factors  were  included  based  upon 
previous  research,  which  indicated  that  they  had  an  impact  upon  a faculty  member’s 
philosophy  of  education  and  personal  teaching  style  (Ruehl,  2000;  Waters,  1992; 

Wegge,  1991),  Four  additional  questions  were  included  in  the  survey  regarding 
professional  development.  Respondents  were  categorized  by  degree  program  taught 
(AA  or  AS)  and  by  type  of  employment  (full-time  or  part-time). 

Ages  of  Respondents 

The  ages  of  the  respondents  did  not  differ  much  either  in  the  program  of  study 
taught  or  in  full-time  or  part-time  status.  For  faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  the  AA 
degree  program,  the  mean  age  was  50.17  years;  median  age  was  50.50  years;  mode 
was  58  years,  with  a standard  deviation  of  10.24.  For  faculty  members  teaching  part- 
time  in  the  AA  degree  program,  the  mean  age  was  51.33  years;  median  age  was  49 
years;  mode  was  58  years,  with  a standard  deviation  of  14.78.  Table  2 reports  the  data 
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for  the  faculty  members  teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  who  responded  to  the  PALS 
survey. 

Table  2 

Ages  of  AA  Degree  Respondents  Grouped  by  Full-time  and  Part-time  Status 


Respondents 

N 

Mean  Age 

Median 

Mode 

Standard  Deviation 

Full-time  AA 

40 

50.17 

50.50 

58 

10.24 

Part-time  AA 

33 

51.33 

49 

58 

14.78 

For  faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  the  AS  degree  program,  the  mean  age 
was  48.79  years;  median  age  was  49  years;  mode  was  49  years,  with  a standard 
deviation  of  8.29.  For  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  the  AS  degree  program,  the 
mean  age  was  49.83  years;  median  age  was  48.5  years;  mode  was  39  years,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  1 1 .86.  Table  3 reports  the  data  for  the  faculty  members  teaching  in 
AS  degree  programs  who  responded  to  the  PALS  survey. 

Table  3 

Ages  of  AS  Degree  Respondents  Grouped  by  Full-time  and  Part-time  Status 


Respondents 

N 

Mean  Age 

Median 

Mode 

Standard  Deviation 

Full-time  AS 

39 

48.79 

49 

49 

8.29 

Part-time  AS 

42 

48.83 

48.5 

39 

11.86 

Table  4 reports  the  mean  and  minimum  and  maximum  ages  of  both  full-time  and 
part-time  faculty  members  as  well  as  their  discipline  (AA  or  AS).  The  minimum  age  of  all 
respondents  was  27  years,  and  the  maximum  age  of  the  respondents  was  83  years.  The 
mean  age  for  all  full-time  faculty  members  was  49.48,  while  the  mean  age  for  all  part- 
time  faculty  members  was  50.58.  The  mean  age  for  all  respondents  was  50.03. 
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Table  4 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Ages  of  Respondents 


Respondents 

N 

Minimum  Age 

Maximum  Age 

Mean  Age 

Full-time  AA 

40 

27 

61 

50.17 

Part-time  AA 

33 

30 

83 

51.33 

Full-time  AS 

39 

29 

64 

48.79 

Part-time  AS 

42 

32 

76 

49.83 

All  instructors 

154 

27 

83 

50.03 

Gender  of  Respondents 


In  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  respondents,  for  full-time  faculty  members  teaching 
in  AA  degree  programs,  17  were  female  and  23  were  male.  This  accounted  for  42.5% 
and  57.5%,  respectively.  For  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  AA  degree  programs, 
17  were  female,  accounting  for  51.5%;  and  16  were  male,  accounting  for  48.5%.  Faculty 
members  teaching  full-time  in  AS  degree  programs  consisted  of  34  females  and  5 males, 
which  accounted  for  87%  and  13%,  respectively.  Faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in 
AS  degree  programs  consisted  of  31  females  and  11  males,  accounting  for  74%  and 
26%  respectively.  Table  5 reports  the  gender  distribution  of  the  survey  respondents. 

Table  5 

Gender  of  Respondents 


Respondents 

N 

Male 

Percent 

Female 

Percent 

Full-time  AA 

40 

23 

57.5 

17 

42.5 

Part-time  AA 

33 

16 

48.5 

17 

51.5 

Full-time  AS 

39 

5 

13 

34 

87 

Part-time  AS 

42 

11 

26 

31 

74 

All  instructors 

154 

55 

35.7 

99 

64.3 
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Years  of  Community  College  Teaching 

The  years  of  community  college  teaching  factor  yielded  the  greatest  variety.  For 
faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AA  degree  programs,  50%  had  been  employed 
between  1 1 and  12  years.  The  mean  for  years  of  community  college  teaching 
experience  was  14.37  years;  median  was  12  years;  and  mode  was  4 years,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  9.67.  For  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  AA  degree 
programs,  50%  had  been  employed  between  4 and  5 years.  The  mean  for  years  of 
community  college  teaching  experience  was  8.48  years,  median  was  5 years,  and  mode 
was  3 years,  with  a standard  deviation  of  8.95.  Table  6 reports  the  data  for  the  faculty 
members  teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  who  responded  to  the  PALS  survey. 

Table  6 

Years  of  Community  College  Teaching  Experience  of  AA  Degree  Respondents  Grouped 
by  Full-time  and  Part-time  Status 

Respondents N Mean Median Mode Standard  Deviation 

Full-time  AA  40  14.37  12  4 9.67 

Part-time  AA  33  8.48  5 3 8.95 

For  faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AS  degree  programs,  50%  had  been 
employed  between  7 and  8 years.  The  mean  for  years  of  community  college  teaching 
experience  was  9.25  years;  median  was  8 years;  and  mode  was  5 years,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  7.06.  For  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  AS  degree 
programs,  50%  had  been  employed  4 years.  The  mean  for  years  of  community  college 
teaching  experience  was  5.55  years;  median  was  4.5  years;  and  mode  was  5 years,  with 
a standard  deviation  of  4.7.  Table  7 reports  the  data  for  the  faculty  members  teaching  in 
AS  degree  programs  who  responded  to  the  PALS  survey. 
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Table  7 


bv  Full-time  and  Part-time  Status 

Respondents 

N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

Standard  Deviation 

Full-time  AS 

39 

9.25 

8 

5 

7.06 

Part-time  AS 

42 

5.55 

4.5 

5 

4.7 

Table  8 reports  the  mean  and  minimum  and  maximum  years  of  community 
college  teaching  experience  of  both  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  as  well  as 
their  discipline  (AA  or  AS).  The  minimum  number  of  years  teaching  of  all  respondents 
was  1 year  and  the  maximum  number  of  years  teaching  of  the  respondents  was  37 
years. 

Table  8 

Minimum  and  Maximum  Years  of  Community  College  Teaching  of  Respondents 


Respondents 

N 

Minimum  Years 

Maximum  Years 

Mean 

Full-time  AA 

40 

1 

37 

14.37 

Part-time  AA 

33 

1 

33 

8.48 

Full-time  AS 

39 

1 

35 

9.25 

Part-time  AS 

42 

1 

23 

5.55 

Program  of  Study  of  Respondents 


The  program  of  study  factor  yielded  a wide  variety  of  responses.  In  the  two 
community  colleges  studied,  21  respondents  were  from  the  English  Department,  7 from 
Fine  Arts,  18  from  Science,  14  from  Mathematics,  5 from  Continuing  Education,  8 from 
Emergency  Medical  Services,  2 from  Dental  Sciences,  8 from  Business,  18  from  Social 
Sciences,  and  53  from  Nursing.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  programs  were 
reported  as  they  were.  The  survey  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  in  which  program 
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they  currently  taught  and  whether  they  taught  full-time  or  part-time.  Data  analysis  was 
conducted  related  to  program  taught  and  work  status.  Table  9 reports  the  program  of 
study  data. 

Table  9 

Program  of  Study  of  Respondents 


Respondents 

Number 

% of  Total  Number  of  Respondents 

English 

21 

14% 

Fine  Arts 

7 

5% 

Science 

18 

12% 

Mathematics 

14 

9% 

Continuing  Education 

5 

3% 

Emergency  Medical  Services 

8 

5% 

Dental  Sciences 

2 

1% 

Business 

8 

5% 

Social  Sciences 

18 

12% 

Nursing 

53 

34% 

Analysis  of  Research  Question 


Is  there  a difference  in  PALS  scores  related  to  age,  gender,  program  of  study, 
and  years  of  teaching  experience  in  part-time  and  full-time  community  college  faculty? 
To  examine  this  question,  descriptive  statistics  were  utilized.  The  purpose  of  these  tests 
were  to  determine  any  significant  differences  in  scores  of  full-time  faculty  members  and 
part-time  faculty  members  on  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS),  controlling 
for  (a)  age,  (b)  gender,  (c)  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience,  and  (d) 
program  of  study.  Table  10  illustrates  the  overall  PALS  scores  related  to  type  of 
employment  and  program  of  study. 
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Table  10 

Comparison  of  PALS  Scores 


Employment  Type 

Number 

Mean  PALS  Score 

Standard  Deviation 

Effect  Size 

Full-time  AA 

40 

97.15 

19.68 

.58 

Part-time  AA 

33 

92.57 

19.60 

.09 

Full-time  AS 

39 

87.44 

13.70 

Part-time  AS 

42 

90.88 

18.79 

The  grand  mean  was  calculated  for  all  of  the  respondents.  The  grand  mean  for 
all  of  the  respondents  to  the  PALS  survey  for  this  study  was  92.07  with  a standard  error 
of  1.46.  The  information  contained  in  Table  10  yielded  some  interesting  differences.  The 
common  standard  deviation  between  full-time  faculty  members  responding  to  the  survey 
was  16.7  with  a .58  effect  size.  This  indicates  a moderately  strong  difference  among 
faculty  members  employed  full-time.  For  faculty  members  employed  part-time,  the 
common  standard  deviation  was  18.8,  with  an  effect  size  of  .09  indicating  an  extremely 
weak  difference  and  no  statistical  significance.  Calculation  of  effect  size  was  conducted 
to  determine  the  statistical  significance  of  the  result.  Effect  size  is  calculated  by  taking 
the  difference  between  the  two  means  and  dividing  it  by  the  standard  deviation.  The 
magnitude  of  the  resulting  effect  size  indicates  a weak,  moderate,  or  strong  relationship. 
A weak  effect  size  is  indicated  with  a result  of  .2  to  .3,  moderate  effect  size  by  a .5  result, 
and  strong  effect  size  of  .8  (Spatz,  2001). 

An  ANOVA  was  performed  to  determine  if  a significant  difference  existed 
between  and  among  the  study  groups.  A test  of  between-subjects  effects  yielded  a 
significance  of  .05  related  to  program  of  study.  These  results  indicate  that  faculty 
members  teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  are  more  aware  of  adult  learning  styles  than 
are  faculty  members  who  teach  in  AS  degree  programs.  There  were  no  significant 
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differences  noted  for  faculty  members  who  teach  full-time  and  faculty  members  who 
teach  part-time,  as  reported  by  a significance  of  .79.  There  was  however  a significance 
between  programs  of  study  reported  at  the  .05  level,  indicating  that  faculty  members 
teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  are  more  aware  of  adult  learning  styles  than  are  faculty 
members  teaching  in  AS  degree  programs.  For  purposes  of  explanation,  status  of  the 
respondents  refers  to  full-time  or  part-time,  and  program  refers  to  AA  or  AS  degree 
programs.  Table  11  illustrates  these  data. 

Table  1 1 

PALS  Scores  Related  to  Program  of  Study  and  Work  Status 


Source Type  III  Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square F Sig 


Status 

23.058 

1 

23.058 

.071 

.791 

Program 

1273.88 

1 

1273.888 

3.912 

.05 

Status*Program 

613.916 

1 

613.916 

1.885 

.172 

Error 

48847.80 

150 

325.652 

Corrected  Total 

50830.714 

153 

The  overall  score  on  the  PALS  can  also  be  broken  down  into  seven  factors  or 
subscales.  An  overall  score  may  be  obtained  as  well  as  scores  on  each  subscale,  which 
relate  to  optimal  adult  learning.  Four  of  the  factors  indicate  the  faculty  members' 


awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  while  the  remaining  three  factors  indicate  the  faculty 
members’  application  of  this  knowledge  to  their  classroom  instruction  methods.  For  this 
study,  the  subscales  of  the  PALS  were  grouped  together  to  evaluate  faculty  members’ 
awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  in  two  community  college  programs  of  study.  The 
subscales  were  also  grouped  to  measure  the  difference  between  full-time  and  part-time 
faculty  members’  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  in  two  community  college  programs 
of  study.  Subscale  3 (Relating  to  Experience),  Subscale  4 (Assessing  student  Needs), 
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Subscale  5 (Participation  in  the  Learning  Process,  and  Subscale  7 (Flexibility  of 
Personal  Development)  were  grouped  together  to  yield  one  score  related  to  the  faculty 
members’  awareness  of  the  principles  of  adult  learning.  Subscale  1 (Learner-Centered 
Activities),  Subscale  2 (Personalizing  Instruction),  and  Subscale  6 (Participation  in  the 
Learning  Process)  were  grouped  together  to  yield  one  score  indicating  the  faculty 
members’  openness  to  applying  the  principles  of  adult  learning  into  their  individual 
classroom  teaching  methods.  Table  12  reports  the  data  for  the  respondents’  awareness 
of  adult  learning  styles  factors. 

Table  12 

Awareness  of  Adult  Learning  Styles 


Employment  Type 

Number 

PALS  Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Full-time  AA 

40 

39.07 

11.42 

Part-time  AA 

33 

37.18 

10.98 

Full-time  AS 

39 

29.03 

7.63 

Part-time  AS 

42 

35.44 

9.29 

In  tests  of  between-subjects  effects,  a 2X2  ANOVA  was  utilized.  Table  13  reports 
those  data.  The  results  report  a significance  between  faculty  members  teaching  in  AS 
and  AA  degree  programs  with  a significance  of  .00  as  well  as  a significance  of  .01  in 
relation  to  faculty  members  teaching  full-time  over  those  teaching  part-time.  Faculty 
members  teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  scored  significantly  higher  than  faculty 
members  teaching  in  AS  degree  programs.  Again,  status  of  the  respondents  refers  to 
full-time  or  part-time,  and  program  refers  to  AA  or  AS  degree  programs.  The  interaction 
can  be  termed  as  statistically  significant  for  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  at  the  .00 


and  .01  levels. 
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Three  of  the  subscales  in  the  PALS  can  be  grouped  together  to  yield  one  score 
indicating  the  faculty  members’  openness  to  applying  the  principles  of  adult  learning  into 
their  individual  classroom  teaching  methods.  Table  14  reports  the  data  for  the 
respondents’  application  of  adult  learning  styles  to  classroom  teaching. 

Table  13 

Awareness  of  Adult  Learning  Styles  Tests  of  Between-Subiects  Effects 


Source 

Type  III  Sum  of  Squares  df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig 

Status 

194.07 

1 

194.07 

1.97 

.162 

Program 

132.23 

1 

1324.23 

13.5 

.00 

Status*Program 

656.87 

1 

656.87 

6.69 

.011 

Error 

14711.97 

150 

98.08 

Corrected  Total 

16924.63 

153 

Table  14 

Application  of  Adult  Learning  Styles 

Employment  Type 

Number 

PALS  Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Full-time  AA 

40 

58.28 

11.53 

Part-time  AA 

33 

55.39 

11.57 

Full-time  AS 

39 

58.53 

8.78 

Part-time  AS 

42 

55.52 

13.37 

The  respondents’  results  for  application  of  adult  learning  styles  shows  no 


significant  difference  in  values,  meaning  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  in 
faculty  members  applications  of  principles  of  adult  learning  to  classroom  teaching 
methods.  In  tests  of  between-subjects  effects,  a 2X2  ANOVA  was  utilized.  Table  15 
reports  those  data,  again  showing  no  significance  at  the  .918  and  .974  levels.  Again, 
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status  of  the  respondents  refers  to  full-time  or  part-time,  and  program  refers  to  AA  or  AS 
degree  programs. 

Table  15 

Application  of  Adult  Learning  Styles  Tests  of  Between-Subiects  Effects 


Source 

Type  III  Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig 

Status 

331.32 

1 

331.32 

2.52 

.114 

Program 

1.38 

1 

1.38 

.01 

.918 

Status*Program 

.138 

1 

.138 

.00 

.974 

Error 

19564 

149 

131.3 

Corrected  Total 

19897.47 

152 

The  PALS  scores  were  descriptively  calculated  to  determine  if  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  scores  related  to  gender.  Table  16  reports  these  data. 

Table  16 

Comparison  of  PALS  Scores  Related  to  Gender 


Number 

Minimum  Score 

Maximum  Score 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Male 

55 

64 

155.5 

98.28 

16.32 

Female 

99 

42 

134 

88.52 

18.40 

Relationship  of  PALS  Scores  Related  to  Age,  Gender,  Program  of  Study,  Years  of 
Community  College  Teaching  Experience,  and  Status 

A multiple  regression  analysis  was  conducted  to  examine  the  degree  of  the 
association  between  the  outcome  variable  and  the  explanatory  variables  of  age,  gender, 
program  of  study  taught,  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience,  and  working 
status.  A 0.05  significance  level  was  used.  Table  17  reports  the  unstandardized 
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regression  coefficients  ( b ),  the  standardized  regression  coefficients  (6),  the  observed  t- 
values,  and  the  squared  semi-partial  correlations  (r2).  None  of  the  variables  were 
statistically  significant  at  a 0.05  level. 

The  squared  semi-partial  correlation  was  calculated  for  each  explanatory 
variable.  The  squared  semi-partial  correlation  (r2)  is  representative  of  the  proportion  of 
total  variance  associated  with  any  one  variable  over  and  above  that  of  the  others.  The 
magnitude  of  r2  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  effect  size  where  r2  = .0196  is  considered 
to  be  small,  r2  = .13  is  considered  to  be  medium,  and  r2  = .26  is  considered  to  be  large 
(Cohen,  1988).  According  to  Cohen’s  criteria,  all  of  the  variables  were  negligible  in  size 
and  carried  no  significance.  The  regression  equation  for  the  model  was  as  follows: 
PALS  = 92.43  + 0.00033  (age)  + 6.447  (gender)  + 1.034  (program)  + .165  (years)  + 
2.69  (status).  The  adjusted  r2  value  = 0.205. 

Table  17 

Unstandardized  Regression  Coefficients,  Standardized  Regression  Coefficients,  t-test 
Statistics,  and  Partial  r-sauares 


Variables 

b 

Std.  Error 

B 

t 

P 

r2 

Intercept 

92.433 

8.524 

10.844 

.000 

Age 

3.332 

.142 

.000 

.002 

.998 

0. 

Gender 

6.447 

3.636 

.170 

1.773 

.078 

.01 

Program 

1.034 

5.425 

.028 

.191 

.849 

.0002 

Years 

.165 

.207 

.076 

.800 

.425 

.004 

Status 

2.692 

2.952 

.074 

.912 

.363 

.005 

In  summary,  none  of  the  explanatory  variables  of  age,  gender,  program  of  study 
taught,  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience,  and  work  status  were  found  to 
be  statistically  significant  in  the  multiple  regression  model  at  a significance  level  of  0.05. 
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Additionally,  none  of  the  effect  sizes  carried  any  significance  to  the  findings.  The 
adjusted  r-squared  value  of  0.205  suggests  an  explanation  of  20%  of  the  variance  in  the 
PALS  scores  of  the  survey  respondents. 

Analysis  of  Professional  Development  Questions 
Additionally,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  answer  four  questions  relating  to 
professional  development.  They  were  asked  to  record  their  answers  utilizing  the  same  6- 
point  Likert  scale  that  was  used  to  answer  the  PALS  questionnaire.  The  respondents 
were  encouraged  to  answer  0 for  always,  1 for  almost  always,  2 for  often,  3 for  seldom, 

4 for  almost  never,  and  5 for  never.  A discussion  of  each  of  the  four  questions  follows. 

The  first  question  concerned  the  institution’s  encouragement  of  the  respondent  to 
seek  professional  development  experiences.  The  mean  for  question  one  was  1.81; 
mode  was  0;  and  standard  deviation  was  1 .62.  The  most  frequent  answer  for  question 
one  was  0,  which  may  indicate  strong  institutional  support  for  professional  development 
experiences  for  faculty  members.  Table  18  reports  the  findings  for  question  one. 

Table  18 

Professional  Development  Question  One 

Answer  Frequency  Percent  Mean  Mode  Standard  Deviation 


0 

42 

27.3 

1 

33 

21.4 

2 

32 

20.8 

3 

22 

14.3 

4 

8 

5.2 

5 

17 

11.0 

Question  two  concerns  faculty  members  notification  of  professional  development 
experiences  from  their  institutions.  The  mean  for  question  two  was  1.79,  with  a mode  of 
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0,  and  a standard  deviation  of  1.51.  The  two  most  frequent  answers  were  tied  at  37  for  0 
and  1,  which  may  indicate  that  the  faculty  members  receive  notice  of  professional 
development  experiences  through  their  institutions.  Table  19  reports  the  findings  for 
question  two. 

Table  19 

Professional  Development  Question  Two 

Answer Frequency  Percent  Mean  Mode  Standard  Deviation 


0 

37 

24.0 

1 

37 

24.0 

2 

36 

23.4 

3 

21 

13.6 

4 

11 

7.1 

5 

12 

7.8 

Question  three  concerns  faculty  members’  receiving  reimbursement  (money) 
from  the  institution  for  professional  development  activities.  For  this  question,  the  mean 
was  2.81 ; the  mode  was  5;  and  the  standard  deviation  was  1 .84.  The  majority  of  the 
faculty  members  responding  to  the  questionnaire  state  that  they  receive  no  institutional 
reimbursement  for  professional  development  activities.  The  results  of  question  three  are 
reported  in  Table  20. 

Question  four  relates  to  support  for  professional  development  at  the 
departmental  level.  For  question  four,  the  mean  was  1.66,  the  mode  was  0,  and  the 
standard  deviation  was  1.56.  Once  again,  the  most  frequent  answer  was  0,  indicating 
strong  departmental  support  for  professional  development.  The  results  for  question  four 
are  reported  in  Table  21. 
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Table  20 

Professional  Development  Question  Three 


Answer 

Frequency 

Percent 

Mean 

Mode 

Standard  Deviation 

0 

20 

13.0 

2.81 

5 

1.84 

1 

23 

14.9 

2 

36 

23.4 

3 

12 

7.8 

4 

12 

7.8 

5 

51 

33.1 

Table  21 

Professional  Development  Question  Four 

Answer 

Frequency 

Percent 

Mean 

Mode 

Standard  Deviation 

0 

44 

28.6 

1.66 

0 

1.66 

1 

36 

23.4 

2 

39 

25.3 

3 

13 

8.4 

4 

6 

3.9 

5 

16 

10.4 

Summary 


This  chapter  has  presented  the  results  of  a study  on  faculty  members  teaching 
full-time  and  part-time  in  AA  degree  programs  and  AS  degree  programs  at  two 
community  colleges.  In  this  research,  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS) 
survey  was  distributed  to  the  faculty  members  to  determine  if  there  were  any  significant 
differences  in  the  faculty  members’  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles.  The  scores  were 
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then  analyzed  to  determine  if  there  were  any  significant  differences  among  faculty 
members  teaching  full-time  and  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  the  two  different 
degree  programs.  Additionally,  four  questions  on  professional  development  were 
presented  and  analyzed. 

The  factors  of  age,  gender,  and  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience 
were  examined  to  determine  their  impact  upon  the  PALS  scores.  These  factors  were 
included  based  upon  previous  research,  which  indicated  that  they  had  an  impact  upon  a 
faculty  member’s  philosophy  of  education  and  personal  teaching  style  (Ruehl,  2000; 
Wegge,  1991;  Waters,  1992). 

The  survey  results  indicated  that  faculty  members  teaching  in  AA  degree 
programs  are  more  aware  of  adult  learning  styles  than  are  faculty  members  who  teach  in 
AS  degree  programs.  There  were  no  differences  noted  for  faculty  members  who  teach 
full-time  and  for  faculty  members  who  teach  part-time.  In  the  category  of  age,  it  was 
determined  that  the  age  of  the  respondents  had  no  impact  upon  PALS  scores.  For 
gender,  males  scored  higher  on  the  PALS  than  females,  but  the  statistical  analysis  was 
not  significant.  Years  spent  in  teaching  at  the  community  college  level  was  not  a 
significant  factor  in  the  PALS  scores. 

The  faculty  members  who  responded  to  the  survey  were  also  asked  to  provide 
information  related  to  their  ethnic  origin  and  highest  level  of  education  achieved  to 
determine  if  these  factors  had  a relationship  upon  scores  on  the  PALS  survey.  The 
ethnic  origin  of  93%  of  the  survey  respondents  was  Caucasian,  which  did  not  yield  an 
adequate  number  required  for  a meaningful  analysis.  Faculty  members  were  also  asked 
to  supply  information  related  to  their  highest  level  of  education  achieved.  Again,  there 
was  no  statistical  significance  between  faculty  members  prepared  at  the  baccalaureate, 
masters,  or  doctoral  level,  so  this  was  deleted  from  the  study. 
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Additionally,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  answer  four  questions  relating  to 
professional  development.  Three  of  the  four  questions  yielded  supportive  results  by  the 
institution  and  the  department  for  faculty  development.  One  question  related  to  monetary 
compensation  by  the  institution  yielded  a negative  result,  which  may  indicate  a need  for 
more  institutional  money  available  for  professional  development  activities. 

In  Chapter  5,  a discussion  is  presented  as  to  the  implications  of  this  research 
study,  and  recommendations  are  made  for  further  research  in  this  area.  The  differences 
between  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  and 
AS  degree  programs  and  their  awareness  scores  on  the  PALS  survey  were  examined  in 
relation  to  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  this  study.  Additionally,  the  implications 
of  these  conclusions  were  discussed  in  relation  to  professional  staff  development  needs 
at  the  community  college. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  study  the  faculty  members  at  two  community 
colleges  in  relation  to  faculty  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles.  It  is  a common  belief  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  that  full-time  faculty  members  who  teach  in  the 
community  college  have  had  more  training  in  the  education  of  adult  learners  than  part- 
time  faculty  members.  It  is  further  believed  that  faculty  members  would  vary  in  their 
awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  based  on  their  age,  gender,  years  of  community 
college  teaching  experience,  and  program  of  study. 

There  has  been  much  research  on  the  subject  of  the  unique  needs  of  the  adult 
learner  and  the  teaching  strategies  that  are  required  to  meet  those  needs.  More  than 
33%  of  the  students  attending  institutions  of  higher  education  today  are  over  the  age  of 
25,  and  these  adults  have  a distinct  learning  style  (Boggs,  2001;  Bovell  & Ansalone, 
2001).  Recently,  there  has  been  a strong  movement  in  higher  education  for  the 
community  college  of  the  past  to  become  the  learning  college  for  the  future.  Since  the 
majority  of  community  college  students  are  adult  learners,  there  is  a need  to  evaluate 
community  college  faculty  members  as  to  their  awareness  of  the  learning  needs  of  these 
nontraditional  students  (Cross,  2001;  Tinto,  1997). 

A majority  of  the  faculty  members  who  teach  in  the  community  college  are 
employed  part-time,  which  raises  the  following  question:  Is  there  a difference  in  PALS 
scores  related  to  age,  gender,  program  of  study,  and  years  of  community  college 
teaching  experience  in  part-time  and  full-time  community  college  faculty? 
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There  are  several  limitations  to  this  research  study: 

1.  The  community  college  employs  approximately  three  times  as  many  part-time 
faculty  members  as  full-time  faculty  members,  but  the  surveys  returned  did  not  reflect 
these  numbers.  The  surveys  returned  included  40  faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in 
AA  degree  programs  and  39  faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AS  degree  programs. 
Additionally,  33  surveys  were  returned  from  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  AA 
degree  programs  and  42  from  faculty  members  teaching  part-time  in  AS  degree 
programs.  This  number  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  community  college  faculty  population. 

2.  The  fields  of  discipline  of  the  faculty  members  was  widely  scattered  which 
made  generalizations  on  the  PALS  scores  difficult.  Multiple  regression  analysis  was 
utilized  to  make  a meaningful  analysis  of  the  data. 

3.  As  is  true  with  any  survey,  a 30%  return  must  be  considered  a unique  sub- 
population and  may  not  be  indicative  of  the  population  at  large. 

4.  The  category  of  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience  also  yielded 
a large  variety  of  responses,  which  made  generalizations  on  the  PALS  scores  difficult. 
Multiple  regression  analysis  was  utilized  to  make  a meaningful  analysis  of  the  data. 

Findings  and  Discussion 

It  is  a common  belief  in  institutions  of  higher  education  that  full-time  faculty 
members  have  more  knowledge  of  and  institutional  support  for  professional 
development  and  would  be  more  aware  of  the  learning  styles  of  adult  learners.  The 
Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALS1  developed  by  Conti  (1978)  was  distributed  to 
all  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  members  at  two  community  colleges.  This  survey 
measures  faculty  members'  awareness  of  adult  learning  needs  and  their  application  to 
classroom  teaching  and  learning  strategies.  It  includes  seven  subsets,  four  of  which 
measure  an  awareness  score  and  three  of  which  measure  an  application  score.  One 
hundred  fifty-four  faculty  members  responded  to  the  survey,  40  teaching  full-time  in  AA 
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degree  programs,  39  teaching  full-time  in  AS  degree  programs,  33  part-time  in  AA 
degree  programs,  and  42  teaching  part-time  in  AS  degree  programs.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  faculty  members  who  score  high  scores  on  the  PALS  reflect  a learner-centered 
approach  to  education  and  faculty  members  who  score  low  scores  on  the  PALS  indicate 
a preference  for  teacher-centered  learning,  the  results  showed  that  faculty  members 
who  teach  in  AA  degree  programs  are  more  aware  of  adult  learning  styles  than  faculty 
members  who  teach  in  AS  degree  programs.  There  were  no  significant  differences 
reported,  however,  between  full-time  faculty  members  and  part-time  faculty  members. 

Additionally,  the  data  were  analyzed  to  determine  a relationship  between  age, 
gender,  and  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience  comparing  degree 
program  taught  (AA  or  AS)  and  status  (full-time  or  part-time).  The  survey  results 
indicated  that  faculty  members  teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  are  more  aware  of  adult 
learning  styles  than  are  faculty  members  who  teach  in  AS  degree  programs.  There  were 
no  differences  noted  for  faculty  members  who  teach  full-time  and  for  faculty  members 
who  teach  part-time.  In  the  category  of  age,  it  was  determined  that  the  age  of  the 
respondents  had  no  impact  upon  PALS  scores.  For  gender,  males  scored  higher  on  the 
PALS  than  females,  but  the  statistical  analysis  was  not  significant.  Years  spent  in 
teaching  at  the  community  college  level  was  also  not  a significant  factor  in  the  PALS 
scores. 

The  findings  of  this  study  reflect  the  findings  of  Moore  (1996),  who  also  found  no 
significant  differences  between  full-time  and  part-time  community  college  faculty 
members  in  their  work  with  developmental  reading  students.  Ruehl  (2000)  also  found  no 
significant  differences  in  her  study  on  community  college  faculty  members. 

Additionally,  the  survey  respondents  were  asked  to  answer  four  questions  relating  to 
professional  development.  The  first  question  concerned  the  institution’s  encouragement 
of  the  respondent  to  seek  professional  development  experiences.  The  most  frequent 
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answer  to  the  question  was  “always,"  which  may  indicate  strong  institutional  support  for 
professional  development  experiences  for  faculty  members.  The  second  question 
related  to  the  notification  of  professional  development  experiences  to  faculty  members 
by  the  institution,  which  also  received  a favorable  response.  Two  answers  were  most 
frequently  given  for  that  question,  “always”  and  “almost  always,”  which  may  indicate  that 
the  institution  attempts  to  keep  faculty  members  informed  of  professional  development 
activities.  Question  three  was  concerned  with  faculty  members  receiving  reimbursement 
(money)  from  the  institution  for  professional  development  activities.  The  majority  of  the 
respondents  answered  “never,”  which  may  present  evidence  that  even  though  the 
institution  may  encourage  faculty  development,  they  are  lax  to  provide  funding  for  it.  The 
fourth  question  related  to  support  for  professional  development  at  the  departmental 
level.  Once  again,  the  most  frequent  answer  was  “always,”  which  could  indicate  strong 
departmental  support  for  faculty  professional  development  activities. 

Implications 

Even  though  this  study  did  not  show  a significant  difference  between  full-time 
faculty  members  and  part-time  faculty  members  in  their  awareness  of  adult  learning 
styles,  there  are  some  identifiers  that  may  be  noted.  There  was  a 10-point  difference  in 
the  means  of  faculty  members  teaching  full-time  in  AA  degree  programs  and  faculty 
members  who  teach  full-time  in  AS  degree  programs.  Further  study  could  be  conducted 
to  determine  what  differences  in  the  two  programs  exist  that  cause  the  AS  degree  faculty 
members  to  favor  a more  teacher-centered  approach  to  learning. 

Additionally,  there  was  a difference  in  the  reported  scores  related  to  gender. 
These  differences  could  be  examined  to  determine  why  males  were  more  learner- 
centered  in  their  survey  answers.  The  years  of  community  college  teaching  experience 
also  yielded  some  varied  results,  with  those  faculty  members  who  have  spent  more  time 
in  the  classroom  scoring  higher  on  the  PALS  and  thus  being  more  learner-centered. 
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Finally,  program  of  study  yielded  no  significant  differences  in  PALS  scores,  even 
though  faculty  members  teaching  in  AA  degree  programs  yielded  higher  PALS  scores 
than  did  faculty  members  teaching  in  AS  degree  programs.  There  was  no  significant 
correlation  between  scores  on  the  PALS  survey  and  program  of  study  taught. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 

There  are  a number  of  recommendations  that  may  be  indicated  for  further 
research  and  study. 

Recommendation  1:  The  majority  of  faculty  members  teaching  in  community 
colleges  teach  part-time  but  these  demographics  were  not  reflected  in  this  study. 
Additional  research  could  attempt  to  make  the  study  population  more  indicative  of  the 
actual  community  college  teaching  population. 

Recommendation  2:  Additional  studies  could  be  conducted  with  larger  samples 
to  determine  if  part-time  and  full-time  faculty  members  differ  in  their  awareness  of  adult 
learning  styles  when  compared  by  age,  gender,  years  of  community  college  teaching 
experience,  and  program  of  study. 

Recommendation  3:  Additional  demographics  could  be  studied  within  the 
sample,  such  as  ethnic  origin  and  highest  level  of  education  achieved. 

Recommendation  4:  This  study  was  conducted  at  two  community  colleges,  which 
yielded  a small  study  population.  Additional  community  colleges  could  be  studied  to 
provide  a larger  sample. 

Recommendation  5:  Although  the  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  (PALSt  is  a 
valid  and  reliable  tool  for  the  assessment  of  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles,  it  is  quite 
dated.  There  is  no  provision  for  computer-assisted  instruction  or  the  use  of  distance 
education  to  be  assessed.  These  two  issues  were  criticized  by  a number  of  the  survey 


respondents. 
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Recommendations  for  Practice 

Recommendation  1:  All  of  the  faculty  members  who  participated  in  this  study 
scored  below  the  identified  mean  on  the  PALS.  This  may  indicate  that  the  faculty 
members  at  both  community  colleges  are  in  need  of  training  in  the  principles  of  adult 
learning. 

Recommendation  2:  The  study  failed  to  identify  a significant  difference  between 
full-time  faculty  members  and  part-time  faculty  members  in  awareness  of  adult  learning 
styles.  The  community  college  utilizes  a majority  of  part-time  faculty  members,  and  the 
survey  results  support  this  initiative.  The  utilization  of  part-time  faculty  is  of  considerable 
savings  to  the  community  college,  and  with  both  part-time  faculty  members  and  full-time 
faculty  members  equally  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  adult  learners,  the  community  college 
student  is  equally  served. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  study  the  faculty  members  at  two 
community  colleges  in  relation  to  faculty  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles.  The  faculty 
members  were  asked  to  complete  The  Principles  of  Adult  Learning  Scale  and  the  scores 
were  examined  to  determine  differences  in  age,  gender,  years  of  community  college 
teaching  experience,  degree  program  taught  (AA  or  AS)  and  status  (full-time  or  part- 
time).  The  survey  results  indicated  that  faculty  members  teaching  in  AA  degree 
programs  are  more  aware  of  adult  learning  styles  as  indicated  by  their  higher  PALS 
scores,  than  are  faculty  members  who  teach  in  AS  degree  programs.  There  were  no 
differences  noted  for  faculty  members  who  teach  full-time  and  for  faculty  members  who 
teach  part-time.  In  the  category  of  age,  it  was  determined  that  the  age  of  the 
respondents  had  no  impact  upon  PALS  scores.  For  gender,  males  scored  higher  on  the 
PALS  than  females,  but  the  statistical  analysis  was  not  significant.  Years  spent  in 
teaching  at  the  community  college  level  was  also  not  a significant  factor  in  the  PALS 
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scores.  With  the  faculty  members  who  participated  in  the  study  scoring  below  the 
identified  mean  on  the  PALS,  there  may  be  a strong  indication  for  professional 
development  in  the  principles  of  adult  learning. 


APPENDIX  A 
INFORMED  CONSENT 

I,  Sharon  Tighe,  am  a doctoral  candidate  in  Educational  Leadership,  Policy,  and 
Foundations  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Dale  Campbell, 
Professor  and  Director,  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  I am  conducting  research  on 
faculty  members’  awareness  of  adult  learning  styles  utilizing  full-time  and  part-time 
community  college  instructors. 

The  results  of  the  research  will  complete  my  dissertation  requirements  for  the 
Ed.D.  degree,  as  well  as  having  implications  for  planning  staff  development  activities 
which  would  impact  upon  the  promotion  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  community 
college. 

If  you  voluntarily  agree  to  participate,  you  will  complete  the  Principles  of  Adult 
Learning  Scale  (PALS),  which  takes  approximately  10-15  minutes  to  complete.  You  do 
not  have  to  answer  any  questions  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  Participants  are  free  to 
withdraw  from  participation  at  any  time  without  penalty  for  doing  so.  Individual  responses 
and  survey  scores  will  be  anonymous.  No  compensation  will  be  awarded  for 
participation. 

There  are  no  potential  risks  to  participation  in  this  research  project.  The  potential 
benefit  will  be  a contribution  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  at 
the  community  college. 

I will  be  available  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  concerning  this 
research,  and  may  be  reached  at  (386)  788-8668  (home),  (386)  295-1641  (cell),  or  (386) 
255-8131  ex  3728  (work).  Questions  or  concerns  about  the  research  participant’s  rights 
can  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  Office,  Box  112250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville 
Florida  32611-2250. 


I have  read  the  procedure  described  above.  I voluntarily  agree  to  participate  in 
the  procedure,  and  have  received  a copy  of  this  description  for  the  research  project 
“Awareness  of  Adult  Learning  Styles.” 


Participant 


date  Principle  investigator  date 


Faculty  supervisor  date 
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APPENDIX  B 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ADULT  LEARNING  SCALE 

Directions:  The  following  survey  contains  several  things  that  a teacher  of  adults  might  do 
in  a classroom.  You  may  personally  find  some  of  them  desirable  and  find  others 
undesirable.  For  each  item,  please  respond  to  the  way  you  most  frequently  practice  the 
action  described  in  the  item.  Your  choices  are:  Always,  Almost  Always,  Often,  Seldom, 
Almost  Never,  and  Never.  On  your  answer  sheet  mark  0 if  you  always  do  the  event; 
mark  number  1 if  you  almost  always  do  the  event;  mark  number  2 if  you  often  do  the 
event;  mark  number  3 if  you  seldom  do  the  event;  mark  number  4 if  you  almost  never  do 
the  event;  and  mark  number  5 if  you  never  do  the  event.  If  the  item  does  not  apply  to 
you,  mark  number  5 for  never. 

Always  Almost  Always  Often  Seldom  Almost  Never  Never 

~ 1 2 3 4 5 


— 1.  I allow  students  to  participate  in  developing  the  criteria  for  evaluating  their 
performance  in  class. 

2.  I use  disciplinary  action  when  it  is  needed. 

3-  I allow  older  students  more  time  to  complete  assignments  when  they  need  it. 

4. 1 encourage  students  to  adopt  accepted  middle-class  values. 

— 5.  I help  students  diagnose  the  gaps  between  their  goals  and  their  present  level  of 
performance. 

6.  I provide  knowledge  rather  than  serve  as  a resource  person. 

— 7.  I stick  to  the  instructional  objectives  that  I write  at  the  beginning  of  a program. 
8.  I participate  in  the  informal  counseling  of  students. 

— 9.  I use  lecturing  as  the  best  method  for  presenting  my  subject  material  to  adult 
students. 

10.  I arrange  the  classroom  so  that  it  is  easy  for  students  to  interact. 

1 1 ■ I determine  the  educational  objectives  for  each  of  my  students. 

— 12.  I plan  units  which  differ  as  widely  as  possible  from  my  students’  socioeconomic 
backgrounds. 

— 13.  I get  a student  to  motivate  himself/herself  by  confronting  him/her  in  the 
presence  of  classmates  during  group  discussions. 

— 14.  I plan  learning  episodes  to  take  into  account  my  students’  prior  experiences. 

— 15.  I allow  students  to  participate  in  making  decisions  about  the  topics  that  will  be 
covered  in  class. 

— 16.  I use  one  basic  teaching  method  because  I have  found  that  most  adults  have  a 
similar  style  of  learning. 

— 17.  I use  different  techniques  depending  on  the  students  being  taught. 

18.  I encourage  dialogue  among  my  students. 
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19-  ! use  written  tests  to  assess  the  degree  of  academic  growth  rather  than  to 

indicate  new  directions  for  learning. 

20. 1 utilize  many  competencies  that  most  adult  students  already  possess  to 

achieve  educational  objectives. 

21. 1 use  what  history  has  proven  that  adults  need  to  learn  as  my  chief  criteria  for 

planning  learning  episodes. 

22. 1 accept  errors  as  a natural  part  of  the  learning  process. 

23. 1 have  individual  conferences  to  help  students  identify  their  educational  needs. 

24.  I let  each  student  work  at  his/her  own  rate  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  it 

takes  him/her  to  learn  a new  concept. 

— 25. 1 help  my  students  develop  short-range  as  well  as  long-range  objectives. 

— 26. 1 maintain  a well  disciplined  classroom  to  reduce  interference’s  to  learning. 

27.  I avoid  class  discussion  of  controversial  subjects  that  involve  value 

judgements. 

28. 1 allow  my  students  to  take  periodic  breaks  during  class. 

29. 1 use  methods  that  foster  quiet,  productive  desk  work. 

30. 1 use  tests  as  my  chief  method  of  evaluating  students. 

— 31. 1 plan  activities  that  will  encourage  each  student’s  growth  from  dependence  on 
others  to  greater  independence. 

— 32.  I gear  my  instructional  objectives  to  match  the  individual  abilities  and  need  of 
the  students. 

33. 1 avoid  issues  that  relate  to  the  student’s  concept  of  him/herself. 

34.  I encourage  my  students  to  ask  questions  about  the  nature  of  their  society. 

35. 1 allow  a student’s  motives  for  participating  in  continuing  education  to  be  a 

major  determinant  in  the  planning  of  learning  objectives. 

— 36.  I have  my  students  identify  their  own  problems  that  need  to  be  solved. 

— 37. 1 give  all  students  in  my  class  the  same  assignment  on  a given  topic. 

— 38.  I use  materials  that  were  originally  designed  for  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

— 39.  I organize  adult  learning  episodes  according  to  the  problems  that  my  students 
encounter  in  everyday  life. 

— 40. 1 measure  a student’s  long  term  educational  growth  by  comparing  his/her  total 
achievement  in  class  to  his/her  expected  performance  as  measured  by  national 
norms  from  standardized  tests. 

41. 1 encourage  competition  among  my  students. 

42. 1 use  different  materials  with  different  students. 

— 43.  I help  students  relate  new  learning  to  their  prior  experiences. 

44.  I teach  units  about  problems  of  everyday  living. 

In  addition,  please  answer  the  following  questions: 

— 1 . I am  encouraged  by  my  institution  to  pursue  professional  development 
experiences. 

2.  I receive  notification  of  professional  development  opportunities  from  my 

institution. 

— 3. 1 receive  institutional  reimbursement  (money)  for  professional  development 
experiences. 

4.  My  department  supports  staff  development  activities. 
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Please  complete  the  following  demographic  form: 

Age Gender 

Highest  Level  of  Education  Achieved  (circle  one)  Baccalaureate  Masters  Doctoral 
Years  of  Community  College  Teaching 

Ethnic  Origin  (circle  one)  Caucasian  African  American  Native  American  Hispanic  Pacific 
Islander  Asian  European  Not  Listed 

Field  of  Discipline 

Degree  Program  Taught  (circle  one)  AA  AS 

Type  of  Employment  at  This  Institution:  Full-time Part-time 
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